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Deere’s WIMAN: 
behind his plow, riches 


















Be Happy- 


In a cigarette, 





taste makes @ 


' 


the difference- 3 | 





and Luckies § 3 


taste better! 





For two important reasons: 


1. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 





2. They’re made 
better—to 


taste better! 


OA. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF a JobaccoLompany 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 








Hello Mother | 
te Me! 


*2 


“Thought I'd call you up and find 
out if you arrived OK. 


“No, it didn't take long. Seemed 
like I'd just given the operator the 
number when I heard your voice. 


"Good thing | remembered to 
jot down Aunt Sue's number when 
you were there the last time.” 


YOU'LL FIND THIS IS A GOOD 
IDEA FOR YOU, TOO... 


Call By Number 


You save time on out-of-town calls when 
you give the Long Distance operator the 
number you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. Write down the 
out-of-town numbers you already know. 

If there’s a new number you don’t have—or an 
old one you’ve forgotten—be sure to add it to 
the list when the operator gives it to you. 


The Bell Telephone Company in 
your community will gladly give you a free 
Telephone Numbers Booklet. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the Nation. 





The GREAT MIDWEST... 


RICH IN NEW WEALTH 
FROM FERTILE FARMS 


Supremacy of the Great Midwest as America’s 
foremost producer of Agricultural Wealth 
was high-lighted once more in 1952 

by figures from the United States 

Department of Agriculture. 

Riches from Fertile Farms last year gave 
another big boost to the Midwest's growing 
importance as a Consuming Market 
and an ideal location, from every 
point of view, for Business and 
Industry. 
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The M.& ST.L.*=— 


SERVES FOUR RICH FARM STATES 


In 1952, the Four Great States served by the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway harvested half of each of four major crops of the nation. 
Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South Dakota produced 1,584,- 
836,000 bushels or 48% of the second largest Corn crop in 
history; 639,389,000 bushels or 51% of the Oats; 145,935,000 
bushels or 50% of the Soybeans; 15,160,000 bushels or 49% of the 
Flaxseed. Their crop of 22,279,000 tons was 21% of all the Hay. 
Iowa alone produced 697,792,000 bushels of Corn, the greatest 
crop ever harvested by any State. The four States as always grew 
vast quantities of other cash and feed crops, led the country in 

hog production and ranked high in cattle and poultry. 

For transportation of grains and other crops and of foods and 
feeds made from them, the M. & St. L. provides, as it has for 81 Years, 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 


“7ée MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zacluay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN KEY CITIES OF THE MIDWEST AND THE UNITED STATES 
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——SIDE LINES 


The cup that stimulates 


WriTING ON stimulants in a United 
Nations bulletin, the University of 
Vienna’s Dr. Erich von Knaffl-Lenz 
reported recently: “The psychomo- 
tor stimulation which is not unwel- 
come in sport but is disturbing to 
mental activity is weakened by the 
volatile oils contained in tea. Tea is 
therefore the appropriate stimulant 
for intellectual workers and coffee 
for those who engage in sport.” 

To the editors, the professor's 
findings are gratifying—they prefer 
tea. Every afternoon at 3:30 in 
Forses editorial rooms, typewriters 
stop clacking, creative bustle halts 
and peace—as serene as a Classroom’s 
30 seconds after the bell—falls. Those 
editors who are not out on a story 
stream into Executive Editor Bob 
Heimann’s office, pause for a mental 
pick-me-up as eagerly as ’Arry 
’Awkins after a brisk go at cricket. 
But if the beverage, as the doctor 
writes, pampers psychomotivation, 
the pause is for more than refresh- 
ment. Having discovered, as has 
many a company covered by ForBgEs, 
that where no rest break is provided 
staffers take one, the editors voted to 
turn indolence to profit. The 30 min- 
utes once spent on a quick cup at the 
corner cafe are shrewdly given to 
group thinking. 

For the Executive Editor, the break 
is an opportunity to outline plans, air 
criticisms of past issues, lessens a 
storm of impersonal, time-eating 
memos. For all the writers, the half 
hour goes to make Forses a better 
book in general and in minute detail. 

One recent session, for example, 
was spent in going over rough sheets 
of the Bendix Aviation rundown (see 
Forses, Feb. 1, 1953, p. 10). It was 
originally headed “Bendix Flies 
High.” The editor who wrote the 
piece, but not the title, questioned 
implications of the words “flies 
high.” Forses “Auto Parts Lineup” 
(same issue, p. 14), said he, showed 
Bendix did not rank with leaders in 
its field, primarily because deep post- 
war cutbacks ruined the company’s 
ten-year financial record. 

In light of this observation, the 
heading was changed to “Bendix 
Gains Altitude,” and sheets went to 
press that way. Mindful of their duty 
to readers to make even headlines 
reflect accuracy, the editors made 
the alteration, though, in effect, 
Bendix is flying high. How high was 
indicated the other day when former 








Bendix President Emie Breech, now 
Ford Motor Company’s executive, 
VP, grinned at a Forses reporter 


and cracked: “They're doing all 
right, aren’t they?” 

Since November 15, 1951, when 
the first “fractionator” appeared, 
Forks statistical device for compar- 
ing companies’ financial perform- 
ances has seen several changes. One 
category of comparison for many 
months was asset growth. But in dis- 
cussion at tea recently, several staf- 
fers contended analyses would have 
more meaning if long-term debt were 
measured, because a company which 
has grown markedly without borrow- 
ing is often more attractive than a 
firm deep in debentures. After pur- 
suing the idea, it was decided to re- 
place the asset growth column with 
one showing increase in book value, 
a criterion which eliminates debt. In 
currently published fractionators in 
which this substitution has been 
made, readers can tell at a glance 
how much growth has directly ben- 
efited the common stock, without 
worrying about how much belongs 
to the bank. 

Most entertaining—and instructive 
—conversation in recent weeks came 
out of the writer knee-deep in scout- 
ing “Paramount’s Road” (see ForBEs, 
Feb. 15,1953, p. 14). He ran through 
a collection of cinema slang for the 
group, most of whom couldn’t have 
separated an “oater” from an “ozo- 
ner.” If the sidelight on movie- 
making held interest, thought the 
editors, why wouldn’t readers like to 
know about it? The result appeared 
in this space on February 15, 1953. 

Since stopping briefly to think 
pays off in new angles from which 
to present the top of the financial 
news, chances are the staffers’ break 
will mean an increasingly better 
break for subscribers. For the edi- 
tors, anything adding significance to 
Forbes columns is just their cup of 
tea. 














Dear Merrill Lyneh: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


[] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[] Iam now considering buying 
























































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ . My objective is 
[] Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[_] Increase in value 





City & State 
Just fill in and mail to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-1 


MERRILL Lynca, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





OrriciaL Russian mouthpiece Pravda 
was red of face last month. It shrilled 
that M. K. Kortnev had sauntered into 
a Moscow fire engine factory, cooly 
raced one of the shiny buggies through 
the city to his suburban home and 
parked it in his yard—all without a 
commissarish murmur. Kortnev moved 
the truck only after a couple of visiting 
firemen from a collective farm 600 miles 
away blew into town. Through a mid- 
dleman, Kortnev peddled his purloined 
engine to them for 22,640 rubles (nom- 
inally $5,660). 

From the Kortnev affair, U. S. indus- 
trialists might have extracted a moral: 
Free enterprise crushed to earth will 
rise again. But most had already drawn 
the same lesson from 1600 Pennsylvania 
Ave., as President Eisenhower ripped 
the dead hand of price controls off a 
good-sized chunk of the economy. 
Junked were lids on meats, fish, tires, 
gas, petroleum products (but not home 
fuel oil) and a host of other commodi- 
ties. They were the first to go under 
Eisenhower's edict that “O.P.S. elimi- 
nate controls in an orderly manner be- 
tween now and April 30 when the legal 
authority to maintain [them] expires.” 

Although wage and salary curbs were 
scrapped too, some businessmen looked 
for no rise in prices. Reason: “Too many 
products are already selling below ceil- 
ing.” The President himself tooted that 
supply and demand were in “practi- 
cable balance,” like one manufacturer, 
felt “the old reliable economic law of 
supply and demand will hold down 
prices much more effectively than any 
legislation.” Department Store pooh- 
bahs and other retailers saw no reason 
why their prices should take wing. 
Some industrialists thought differently, 
turned a wary eye on cement, domestic 
copper, some steels, industrial electrical 
equipment, sulfur and gray iron cast- 
ings. How many notches they would 
jump (if any), nobody pretended to 
know. What their indirect effect on 
other prices might be, nobody knew. 
And if the heady air of freedom so in- 
toxicated some businessmen as to make 
them blink any possibility of increased 
costs, others had their feet firmly 
planted still. Declared one: “Any in- 
crease in materials and labor costs will 
result in higher retail prices.” 


First shot fright 


For consumers, there was the rub. 
Would labor go off on a wage-boost 
binge? Would management kick over 
the price traces? Would they together 
touch off another inflationary spiral? 
Most pundists thought not. Others, even 
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though they had rooted for Eisenhowe; 
down the stretch, began to feel uneasy, 
To hardier observers, they were like 
the thief chased by Minneapolis police 
last month. One of the cops fired a 
couple of warning shots in the air, 
gaped as his quarry dropped. He had 
fainted from fright at the first shot. 

Still, there was reason for worry. AFL 
President George Meany last month 
foresaw only widespread “unrest” as 
labor and management, freed of WSB’s 
red-tape shackles, prepared to bang 
heads over the bargaining table, His 
executive council was more explicit, It 
thumped for heftier pay chits (ag a 
share of increased “productivity’), 
warned of “a cut in production, a drop 
in business and a heavy rise in unem- 
ployment,” if “present trends are al- 
lowed to continue.” Union leaders 
needed no encouragement. Prior to the 
lids-off order, WSB had been mulling 
over wage increases on about 8,000 con- 
tracts. With management agreement, 
some pay hikes went into force imme- 
diately, 19,000 West Coast Maritime 
workers picked up a 5% boost, the 40- 
hour week and fringes. East Coast 
longshoremen pocketed an extra 17c an 
hour. Du Pont had 75 cases pending 
before the wage czars. Sweetened pay 
checks, some retroactive, were also on 
the way for Union Carbide hirelings, 
Kennecott Copper and a host of others. 

Chances are that nigh toothless WSB 
would have okayed these boosts any- 
way. And workers’ extra cash might 
produce nothing but a brief sales flurry. 
But other unions will be on the scent. 
Prices may depend on how much they 
ask for and get. Similarly, how much 
they ask for and get may depend on 
prices. U.S. economy, _ irrevocably 
wedded to both labor and management, 
unlike Mohamet M. Abdoo of Brockton, 
Mass., has no easy solution for marital 
difficulties. Rug dealer Mohamet told 
a judge last month that he divorced his 
wife by the simple expedient of shout- 
ing “SKHIBOSH” at her three times 
a Lebanon mosque. 


Man with the hoe’s woe 


Yet magic seemed to be the only 
word to describe the way the economy 
expanded last year. The Department of 
Commerce last month put 1952 manu- 
facturers’ sales at $276.5 billion, 3% 
more than ’51. It was not only a dollar 
gain. Because of “eased” prices, volume 
was also up. Durables led the pack 
with $182.8 billion, a 5% spurt. Manu 
facturers’ inventories bulged, too. With 
a value of $43.6 billion, they were fat 
ter by $600 million. For Cassandras, 
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The story of two fat men... 


One acted unwisely .. . he always ate 
too much; he tried to lose weight quickly through 
strenuous exercise, -self-prescribed drugs, and 
other short-cuts to weight reduction. 


re is Our country’s Number 
One health problem today. In fact, it is 
estimated that there are about 25 million 
Americans who are burdened by excess 
pounds. 


Medical authorities stress the health haz- 
ards of overweight more than ever before. 
The reason for this is simple: 


Continuing studies show that overweight 
people do not live, on the average, as long as 
those who keep their weight at a desirable 
level. This is because excessive fat tends to 
increase a person’s chances of possibly de- 
veloping one or more diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels, diabetes, liver and gall 
bladder «lisease and other disorders. 


Overweight may reduce physical effi- 
ciency and often is a serious handicap in 
the event an operation is needed, or an acute 
illness occurs. In addition, overweight is 
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apt to place an unnecessary strain on many 
vital organs, especially the heart. It has been 
estimated, for example, that for every 20 
pounds of excess weight, one’s heart must 
serve about 12 extra miles of blood vessels. 
So, it is important to keep a watchful eye on 
your weight and start reducing as soon as 
any unwelcome pounds appear. 


Safe and sensible weight reduction should 
always begin with a visit to your doctor. He 
will examine you and suggest what weight 
is best for you. His decision will be based, 
in part, on your height and age, as well as 
your bone structure and the kind of life you 
lead. 


Nearly all cases of overweight are due to 
eating too much. There are various reasons 
for excessive eating—emotional difficulties, 
for example. Whatever the cause, the doctor 
can usually help you to develop a sound 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. \ 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10,.N.Y. | 


Please mail me a free as 
copy of your booklet, “ese 
353F,“Overweight.” 





One reduced sensibly .. . he consulted 
his doctor about his weight problem, and fol- 
lowed a properly balanced diet to bring his weight 
down gradually, and keep it at a desirable level. 


weight reduction program. This will usually 
include a properly balanced diet; one which 
will bring about the desired reduction slowly, 
usually at the rate of about two pounds a 
week, and also supply the body with the 
necessary protective food elements. How- 
ever, no diet will produce satisfactory results, 
unless there is a determined effort made by 
the patient to reduce. 


With the doctor’s advice and a firm reso- 
lution to cooperate wholeheartedly, an 
overweight person can usually attain the 
desired weight—at which he will look, feel, 
and act best. Remember that proper weight, 
in terms of everyday comfort and longer life, 
is worth whatever effort is required to achieve 
and maintain it. 
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Street 





City 





19 MILLION 
POPULATION 


12 MILLION 
POPULATION 


WITHIN tHe LIMITS OF 


LOS 





Center of the Nation’s Third Largest Retail 
Market and Industrial Center of the West 


THE City OF Los ANGELES, located in the center of the Nation’s 
third largest retail market, offers a choice of fully developed urban, 
suburban, or open country areas for industrial development. Each 
area benefits by the established facilities of a well-organized muni- 
cipality including electric power at the lowest industrial rates of 
any major U. S. city, and an abundant supply of good water. 
Call or write the Department of Water and Power’s Industrial 
Development Engineers first for the only complete, factual infor- 
mation on plant location, facilities, and services in Los Angeles. 
Let us prepare a special analysis and recommendation to fit your 
specific requirements. All inquiries are confidential, of course. 


Ask for ““F.O.B. LOS ANGELES? facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section B 
BOX 3669 « TERMINAL ANNEX « LOS ANGELES 54 
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the juiciest statistic of all was unfilled 
orders. At year’s end they weighed ip 
at $71.5 billion, up 8%. 

Personal income bounded to a new 
high, too ($268.5 billion, up 5%) and 
despite record taxes, individuals had 
4% more money to spend ($234 jj. 
lion). Most individuals, that is. Total 
agricultural income was $20.4 billion, 
down about $100 million. Because jt 
was, economist O. V. Wells found him. 
self testifying before the Senate Agi. 
cultural Committee last month. Farm 
products, he told lawmakers, skidded 
11% last year. Things the man with the 
hoe had to buy dropped only 2%, 

Judas goat in the slump is beef. Even 
as market - break - haunted cattlemen 
prodded their herds to slaughter, farm- 
state Democrats began to turn political 
hay. More price support, they bawled. 
They drew return fire from Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. He blis- 
tered ranchers for their “unwarranted 
pessimism,” told them to stop dumping 
cattle on the market “at distress prices.” 
He would shy, bulled Benson, from 
“price supports which tend to prevent 
production shifts toward a_ balanced 
supply in terms of demand and which 
encourage uneconomic production.” 

As Agriculture economist Wells fore- 
cast still another drop (about 5%) in 
farmers’ net this year, Democratic Sen- 
ators peppered Benson anew: “God 
help the poor hard working dirt farmers 
. . . because they certainly will not find 
a friend in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment.” Some consumers who had all 
but given up as over-abundant supports 
fed on taxes and pushed market prices 
to the ionosphere, wondered if they 
hadn’t found a friend in Agriculture. 
But Benson promised “to support basics 
at full 90% parity,” reserved the right 
to tinker with their “mechanics.” 


Cost complaints 


While Democrats badgered GOPman 
Benson for not being free enough wi 
farm “handouts,” one Democrat bad- 
gered other GOPers for being too free 
with “handouts” of a different kind. 
Commerce Secretary Sinclair Week 
Lincoln Day speech was reportedly eif- 
culated among newsmen as a press Te 
lease from the Department of Com- 
merce. A Democratic spokesman 
claimed his Jefferson-Jackson Day talks 
were mimeographed and distributed at 
party expense, brayed: “We thought we 
ought to save the taxpayers money: 
The new crowd apparently doesnt 
think so.” 

In West Virginia there was sniping 
at a “new crowd” too. Coal mine oper 
ators girded to do battle with Governo! 
William C. Harland, an ex-miner 
elected with United Mine .Workers sup 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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“| Which of these 


4 dangerous ideas 
do you have? 


(Any one of them could put you out of business) 


of 





ight 








1. Do you have the idea your accounts re- 
ceivable and other business records will 
always be there when they’re needed? Don’t 
be too sure. Many a businessman has dis- 
covered, after a fire, that the records he 


thought safe, were ashes . . . and the busi- 
ness that depended on them, totally ruined. 


> 





2. Do you have the idea an old, heavy- 
walled safe will guard your records from fire? 
It’s a dangerous idea. Many safes, old and 
new, without Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. “A” Labels often act as incinerators 


3. Do you have the idea a fireproof build- 
ing is a sure-fire protection? Just ask a 
fireman. You’ll find that buildings like this 
only wall-in an office fire. They actually 
make it hotter! 


when the temperature gets above 350° F, 
They cremate records. 


La 


Don’t gamble your whole business future. 
Get a modern Mosler ‘‘A’”’ Label Record Safe. 


Better face this fact squarely: 43 out of 100 businesses that lose their records 
by fire never reopen. Don’t risk it. Decide, right now, that your business records 
are going to have real protection—the world’s finest. That means the protection 


rl of a modern Mosler “‘A” Label Record Safe that has passed the independent 
sad- Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
free Consult your nearest Mosler dealer, he will tell you how little it costs to give 
ind. your records and your business the protection they need. 
eks’ 

ir- a ‘ ‘ 
a | RRS SSS IF IT'S MOSLER... IT'S SAFE 
: ance would cover all your losses? Take a The 
om- good look at your policies or ask your in- ry | r Saf Company 
nan surance broker or auditor. You'll find you Since 18 
alks have to prepare a proof-of-loss statement 





World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 


d at ee YOU can collect fully. Could you do at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
we it—without inventory records? 
*” @ . e * - + © & * & e e . * e . e e . e + . > . e . e os ae 8 
_ ~ rhe Mosler Safe Company « a Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Consult classified Please send me (check one or both): 
; telephone direc- , [7 Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 
Ing — bag al ha ] Free Mosler Fire “DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
q ° mcentel 
A in your city, or WARIS iors oc ss heities haps ete Coie ae Te Ua leas Smile aap eis + sian" POMTNNE..5 . « kine wccmtaomneces 
mail the coupon e 
iner parse Aor ver wr aeta RE iin did woied da canoe bia eons dent 10 46 dibe eds Ske VEST Rae see CONS . 
sup- ative material. ice AM oh 8 ed ch aaa tha aid oak oc noe dg Sie sleraiels,¥.4 o's olanlg core heeds aia taauarcemag 
5) MER with cigavesisads wah dns Seicnns opines reeds WMS haa STATE 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





A good start has been made in slashing 
Federal expenditures. 


At least $10 billions will have to be cut 
before budget can be balanced. 


Only then can tax reductions be con- 
sidered. 


Developments in Korea will determine 
extent of cuts in spending and taxes. 


Decontrols will result in lower, rather 
than higher, prices in most lines. 


Reduced buying by farmers, because of 
falling commodity prices, is already be- 
ing felt. 

Farm problem can be alleviated by 
narrowing gap between what farmer 
receives and what consumer pays. 


Bettcr distribution methods, eliminating 
some middlemen, are needed. 


Same applies to all industries. 
Consumers are in the saddle. 


Sales staffs should prepare for buyers’ 
market. 


Don’t look for drastic deflation. 


Sharp deflation would cause unemploy- 
ment. 


Production must be kept at high level. 


Higher production, sold at a reasonable 
profit, is key to prosperity. 


“Business Leaders Form Unit to Help 
College Financing.” Good. 


Not too early to make your vacation 
reservations! 


Promises to be a record-breaking year 
for travel. 


Pooling of Western Europe's coal and 
iron production is big step towards unity 
and strength. 


Lifting of tariff and other restrictions to 
foreign trade should be speeded. 


U. S. should set an example. 


“More trade instead of aid” makes 
sense. 


The best way to defeat Communism is to 
improve living standards of all peoples. 


—G. W. 





WALL STREET 





UPSETS APLENTY are predicted for com- 
ing weeks. Wall Streeters are watching 
for them in three important areas: 
government policy, in security market 
prices and among corporate manage- 
ments. 

Causing considerable stir is the story 
that Nelson Rockefeller’s report to 
President Eisenhower on reorganization 
of the Federal government will recom- 
mend that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission be placed under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

This idea isn’t a new one. Considera- 
tion of such an alignment was voiced 
in 1933 when the Act was first written. 
And, although it has become popular 
for Streeters to blame their troubles on 
the SEC, deriding registration costs, in- 
terference on proxies and, until re- 
cently, both the complexity of pros- 
pectuses and restrictions on advertis- 
ing, the Fed’s influence on the secur- 
ities markets is far stronger than the 
agency's. The FRB controls credit, sets 
margins. 

A FRB and SEC marriage would be 
the last thing stock exchanges and 
their members would want. Should the 
current report actually come up for 
consideration—and some hold it doubt- 
ful—an enormous battle would be cer- 
tain. Functions of the two agencies are 
completely different and any budget 
savings that might accrue are not con- 
sidered a valid enough reason for 
merger. It must be recalled, too, that 
the oft-recurrent proposal to give SEC 
control over margins has been vetoed 
consistently. The big unanswered ques- 
tion, whether the SEC remains inde- 
pendent or not, is what further changes 
are contemplated in SEC rulings. 


No near-term bull 


Tax reduction, notably an end to 
EPT, sounds as far away as ever. The 
President says he intends to attack the 
problem of deficit financing first, then 
integrate tax relief. A cutback in per- 
sonal income taxes to the pre-Korean 
level and elimination of EPT would 
mean a $2 billion revenue loss for fiscal 
‘54. There has been notable silence 
among Streeters on this subject. 

Instead, talk has been strong on two 
other issues facing the government: 
More immediate Tidelands Oil. Back- 
to-the-States legislation would benefit 
oil drilling equipment makers and such 
big oil companies as Continental, 
Humble, Philips, Pure Oil, Shell, So- 
cony-Vacuum, Standard of California 
and Standard of Indiana. Elsewhere, 
hopeful notes are sounded for an even- 
tual overhaul of the Internal Revenue 
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ts, 


Code to eliminate double taxation of 
dividends. 

As to the market reaction to all this 
and the tax collector too, there isn’t a 
near-term bull in sight. Most optimistic 
statement of the moment perhaps is the 
one from Mitchell, Hutchin’s Waldo 
Allen. Says he: 

“The correction could end anytime 
now. If it ends anywhere above 2733 
for the industrials and 102.3 for the 
rails, it would be normal. Only a dual 
decisive penetration of these two points 
would suggest the threat of a major 
decline.” 

Such views lend little hope for higher 
trading volume. Thus, Wall Streeters 
are pondering ways and means to cut 
operating costs—a need underscored by 
the drop in net earnings of the biggest 
traders of them all, Merrill Lynch, et 
al., and even of the prosperous AMEX. 
If any one’s hit a formula, its a safe 
bet the solution will never penetrate 
the rumor circuit. 


Blistering jamborees 


Biggest, bitterest proxy fights in 
years are forecast. The tentatively tabu- 
lated battle list is impressive. Important 
is the fact that these battles call for an 
important distinction among _personal- 
ities. Corporate chiefs who have wor- 
ried about well-meaning Lewis D. Gil- 
bert’s attacks on such favorite topics of 
his as location of annual meetings, 
cumulative voting and pension pay- 
ments, will learn to thank their lucky 
stars that all they have to battle is a 
crusader “for democracy” instead of a 
wilful opportunist. For instance: 

Twentieth Century-Fox reportedly 
was notified by a stockholder group 
that there will be an attempt to unseat 
its present management. Behind this 
move is Charles Green, whose record is 
well known. Green recently gained con- 
trol of Twin Cities Transit, unloaded 
his holdings at a profit. A battle last 
year gave him control of U. S. Cigar- 
Whelan which, incidentally, he has 
managed to put on paying basis. Re- 
portedly he is also in the process of try- 
ing to pull out of U. S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery. Streeters are voicing sym- 
pathy for Twentieth Century-Fox since 
present management meets their ap- 
proval and earnings of about 70 cents 
a share higher than those of a year ag? 
are expected. 

Popping into the news will be the 
storm brewing ‘round the New Haven 
Railroad. It is expected “Buck” Du- 
maine will plead his case soon before 
the New York Society of Security An 
alysts. It is figured the road’s common 
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is worth only 20 as a rail, but has been 
run up to 27, and now has one of the 
largest short positions of any issue. 

The Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
situation is fascinating. B. I. Graves’ 
resignation was a blow. It is understood 
he was to succeed W. F. Humphrey as 
president—and Humphrey’s retirement 
appears imminent. It is well known 
that financier J. Paul Getty, whose Pa- 
cific Western Oil Co. and Mission 
Development Co. controls more than 
50% of Tide Water stock, declared less 
than two years ago: “I have confidence 
in the present management and at 
present I know of no reasons for 
prompting any changes therein.” Street- 
ers are wondering if Mr. Getty has 
changed his mind. And Mr. Getty’s 
bankers aren’t talking. 

Expected to be answered at Phillips- 
Jones’ meeting is whether Consolidated 
Textile’s Lester Martin has succeeded 
in gaining control of that clothing 
manufacturer. 


From our broad-tape 


Wire room queries clearly show in- 
vestors no longer want the dubious 
honor of being speculators; consistently 
sounded are SOSs for aid in upgrading 
portfolios. . . . Investment bankers are 
asking: Could it be the Senate is our 
best friend? This was apropos the 
study tax experts William J. Casey and 
]. K. Lasser made indicating that tax- 
wise Defense Chief Wilson will be bet- 
ter off financially sans his holdings in 
General Motors. Ask bankers: Will this 
revelation result in a flurry of second- 
aries by other big holders of corporate 
issues? . . . It is fifty-fifty on recom- 
mended lists whether this is the time 
to buy “war” or “peace” issues. Show- 
ing best recent performances have been 
some chemicals and aircrafts, cigarette 
companies, soft drink makers, grocery 
chains. These are really “defense” 
issues, defensive in war as well as in 
peace... . As 3-D movie-making makes 
headlines perhaps it is not just coinci- 
dence that Warner Brothers gets most 
frequent mention. This company is en- 
gaged in a filming spurt unequalled 
since the 1940s. . . . General Precision 
Equipment reportedly has a_ better 
than average future. Formerly called 
General Theaters Equipment,” it is 
how expected to get sizable orders 
tom theaters planning to show 3-D 
movies. GPE is also expanding in elec- 
tonics. . . . While there is a faction 
contending that declining commodity 
prices herald a firming in gold prices, 
‘ecent fillip in Dome Mines results from 
4 Uranium option, . . . Cited as a safe 
Way to pick an issue: Watch companies 
like AT&T and Sears, who buy up their 
°wn stock for their pension funds. It 
is hinted that in carrying such proce- 
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You know that New Jersey, Crossroads of the East, is situated in 
an ideal location for industry, right in the middle of the world’s 


richest markets of New York and Rhiladelphia 


But did you know that prodycts\ manufactured in New Jersey can 
be delivered overnight to state ich have 31 per cent of the 
nation’s population? A 250-mil¢ circle, centering on Trenton, 
encompasses or intersects twelve statés and the District of Columbia. 


This area has a population of more than 48 million people. 


From a market analysis standpoint, it is important to note 

that these people represent more than 76 billion dollars of effective 
buying income after deduction of federal income taxes. It is the 
highest income market in the nation with an estimated income 
average of $5,532 per family, as compared with a national family 


income: average of only $5.086 


Annual retail purchases during 1951 were estimated at 
approximately 50 billion dollars in this regional market, thereby 


accounting for 33 per cent of the nation’s retail sales. 


If you have a product te sell to this tremendous market, you 
should investigate the opportunities which can be yours if you 


locate your business in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East. 


write for your copy of the booklet, “An Industrialist’s View of the 
Crossroads of the East.” Write Box A, Public Service Electric @ Gas 
Company, 72 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


{WD 
PUBLIC Me j SERVICE 


..- AT THE CROSRDADS OF THE EAST 
~f 


) For more details about what New Jersey offers all types of industry, ( 




















dure to an extreme, a company 
find it is owned by its employees anq’ 
dominated by trustees. Yet to the jp. 
vestor there is value in the fact that 
the company has sufficient confidence 
in its future to buy its own stock, This 
also gives the issue stability market. 
wise, . . . Statements coming from lead. 
ing banks show a goodly number of 
them lost money last year on their own 
investment choices. . . . With interest 
rates mounting, some Republican die. 
hards already are damning the Admin. 
istration’s money policies. . . . St. Regis 
Paper has been able to up output by 
17 tons daily beyond scheduled expec. 
tation at its new Jacksonville plant (see 
Forses, Feb. 1, 1953, p. 28). With 
28 producing wells on the company's 
property, there are those who find con- 
siderable merit in this stock. . . . Better 
profit margins are destined to help Cor- 
tinental Can’s net. 


New Money Market 


Day by day money rates are creep- 
ing higher. Banks and insurance com- 
panies will benefit. This may also sig- 
nal a return of the individual investor 
into the bond market, although the 
public is currently being advised to 
hold off for still higher returns. This is 
also the reason why 97% of the Trea- 
sury’s most recent offering was taken 
in short term notes. However, Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler’s partner Girard L. 
Spencer, who gathers figures on the 
supply and demand for new funds, con- 
cludes that this year there will be a 
slight excess of funds seeking invest- 
ment. The contrary was true in 1952. 
Should he be correct, Spencer con- 
cludes that this would mean that the 
Treasury, for the first time since 1949, 
would be able to finance in the long- 
term market. 

Although corporate equity offerings 
to date this year have been plentiful, 
a temporary lull is sighted. On invest- 
ment bankers’ calendars is a common 
stock offering for Federal Carton, 4 
newcomer, and 750,000 shares of 
Public Service Gas & Electric. Deben- 
ture-wise, the history-making $200 mil- 
lion offering by Allied Chemical & Dye 
looms. Utility offerings appear heavi- 
est. For this month the larger ones it- 
clude: $10 million bonds of Indian- 
apolis Power & Light, $10 million 
bonds of Narragansett Electric, $10 mil 
lion bonds of Central Maine Power, $12 
million bonds of Mississippi Power & 
Light, and $16 million bonds of Geor 
gia Power. Kentucky Utilities is sched- 
uled to offer $10 million in bonds, am 
Florida Power & Light $15 million ™ 
bonds in April. For May there is 4 
offering of $18 million in bonds slated 
for Alabama Power. Although the rail 
equipment market is tapering off, 
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month Central Railroad of New Jersey 
will offer $2.4 million in certificates and 
New York Central $9.3 million. 


Talent scouts 


Every time some Wall Street big 
shot starts celebrating his fiftieth anni- 
yersary in the community, up pops the 
query: Where is the 1963 executive 
coming from, what will he be like? 

Probably the saga of office-boy to 
partner will continue. But chances are 
most of the Street’s top men will come 
fom the research, the buying and the 
selling departments, and they will arrive 
after deliberate grooming. 

Mindful that at least 75% of the 
Street's partners now are in their late 
fifties, two top houses are conducting 
rugged training schools. They are Smith 
Bamey and Merrill Lynch. Interestingly 
both are shooting at the same end 
results: development of executives who 
have a diverse technical knowledge of 
the securities markets and rounded ex- 
perience in all operations before they 
choose a specialty. What’s offered is a 
sort of liberal arts course in finance. 
Spokesmen for both houses offer the 
identical complaint: There are too few 
Street executives with an all-inclusive 
background in this business. Soft- 
spoken Russell M. Sanderson of Smith 
Barney goes further. His firm, says he, 
is most interested in training the chap 
who does not come to Wall Street only 
to make money but who is aware in- 
stead of the social usefulness of secur- 
ities markets and aims to prepare him- 
self for “the creative part of corporate 
finance.” 

Smith Barney’s program pays trainees’ 
tuition for courses at NYU’s Graduate 
School of Finance and at the New York 
Institute of Finance, offers an introduc- 
tory course set up by the firm and eight 
months’ on-the-spot training in re- 
search, underwriting, trading, sales, 
syndicate department and account su- 
pervision, Merrill Lynch offers two dif- 
ferent programs, an eight - months’ 
course for the 27 to 35 age group, part 
of it in the field office, the remainder 
in the home office, and a two-year train- 
ing program for 20 to 23-year-olds. On 
the order of a work-and-learn appren- 
ticeship, but including detailed courses 
lM accounting and all other phases of 
the business. Among other firms offer- 
ng such training are Blyth & Co., 
Union Securities, and First Boston 
Corp. 


CORRECTION: In “Mail Order Lineup” 
\Forses, Feb. 1, 1953, p. 21), Mont- 
somery Ward’s average pretax profit per- 
‘eatage for the years 1942-1951 was re- 
ported as 10.5%. The correct figure is 9.0%. 
Forbes calculator key slip did not alter 
t e industry’s composite lineup: Sears, 
Ward, Aldens, Spiegel. 
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The doors to the 
Union Pacific West. 


UNION PACIFIC WEST 














are open to INDUSTRY 


Somewhere in this vast western area there’s 
a location that’s ideal for your requirements 
. . . for manufacturing, assembly, distribu- 
tion, warehousing or some other purpose. 
Furthermore, there are many material ad- 
vantages and attractions that make for 
employee contentment. 


* *#* * 


For specific information, we suggest you 
contact your nearest Union Pacific repre- 
. sentative or write the Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Room 251, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


* * * 


be Spee -Eyp Union fawite” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





PaLm Beacu, Fia.—The tragic tempo of life in America 
is seared into one here as nowhere else, especially in this 
palatial hotel, Florida’s No. 1, where I am staying. 

You are daily forced to the conclusion that Florida’s most 
notable crop is not oranges, not grapefruit, not vegetables, 
but—rich widows of men whose health was shattered by 
insensate strenuosity to accumulate wealth. 

The flower of the crop flock to this unique establishment, 
with its extraordinarily spacious gardens and grounds (in- 
cluding an ideal golf course), its vast ballroom, dining 
room, card room and boundless lobbies displaying ceilings 
worthy of the world’s foremost Emperors of the past, the 
whole set off every day with a profusion of fascinating 
flowers arranged with unusual artistic skill, matched only 
by an equal profusion of potted blooming plants indigent 
to this incomparably fertile “Land of Sunshine.” 

Imagination—and millions—have been skilfully devoted to 
banishing all your mundane everyday routine, to transform- 
ing your life into a carefree picnic. 

Breakfast? Have it served in your suite at no extra cost 
up to noontime. 

Lunch? In the main dining room you have a choice of 
some two-three score dishes. The army of waitresses, mostly 
old faithfuls of long, long service, are as well trained as 
the New York Rockefeller Music Hall Rockettes, each 
vigilantly watchful for opportunity to help out the others. 

If you prefer to go ocean swimming in the forenoon and 
to loll for hours on the hotel’s beachfront, lunch is served 
at your elbow—at no extra cost. 

However, to uphold all the “toniness” here, there is one 
adamant rule which irks golfers and some other guests who 
revel in abandoning ordinary dress; you cannot, cannot 
cross the threshold of the dignified dining room minus a 
necktie at any meal. (I’m told that one piqued, intercepted 
guest first exploded, then solved the problem by undoing a 
shoe lace and wrapping it round his neck, thus qualifying! ). 

The so-called “bar” here covers about an acre, indoors 
and outdoors, supplemented by a sprightly orchestra, by 
crooning and singing, by frequent dancing exhibitions by 
the inevitable Arthur Murray instructors, interspersed occa- 
sionally by humorous rehearsal “shows” staged by more-or- 
less talented guests, and by what Palm Beach has developed 
into a glittering specialty, “fashion shows,” uniquely spec- 
tacular. This hotel has shops rivaling those of nearby Worth 
Avenue, which contains the most fabulous ultra-modern- 
istic mercantile salons in the world. A lady friend asked the 
price of an intriguing jewel. “Only $50,000—without addi- 
tional embellishments.” 

Cocktail-hour dancing before dinner is all the rage. 
The most enthusiastic devotees, and most numerous, are 
gorgeously dressed dowagers of nineteenth century vintage. 
Even a few of the wheelchair brigade do their stuff on the 
dance floor. One example: at the table next to mine one 
day was an old, old female veteran, of very ample avoir- 
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dupois, who daily hirples along leaning heavily on a stout, 
rubber-soled cane. When a gentleman asked her to dance 
—which I regarded as an inexcusably cruel gesture—she 
promptly struggled out of her chair, grabbed his arm, and 
for fifteen minutes pirouetted around the floor in a cou- 
ageous, if gasping, imitation of a teen-age flapper, So 
help me! 


FOOLISH BUSINESS GIANTS 


How wise, how foolish, are many, many of our business 
giants? 

More foolish than wise, regrettably. ; 

They fret, toil, sweat, scheme day and night to expand, 
expand, expand their enterprise, to build it towards the 
skies, to eclipse the achievements of any and all other 
Goliaths—at the cost, the ruination, of their own physical 
machine, of their health. 

Wives and children usually are thereby penalized. Father 
is too engrossed in his own all-consuming affairs to bestow 
a rational amount of time-or thought—to them. To their 
growing sons and daughters Dad is much of a stranger. 
Their young friends, many of them, talk enthusiastically 
of the fun they have with their Papa, at home and 
especially on vacations, occasionally on extensive travels 
at home or abroad. To them, their Dad is a pal, jolly, full 
of liveliness. He unashamedly shows, continuously, that 
he loves them boundlessly. And they love it—and him. 

How different the “success-at-any-price” type, utterly 
bereft of sentiment, blindly battling every waking moment 
to corral more and more money, to build a higher—ever- 
higher—monument, towering above that of all rivals! Nota 
moment do they “waste on trivialities,” on such things as 
fostering an affectionate family life, on cultivating knowl 
edge and understanding of their offspring and on discover- 
ing their innumerable problems and aspirations. 

Any wonder so sorrowfully large numbers of grasping 
men’s sons turn out badly? Any wonder the absorbing 
grandiose dreams and castles very often end in sackloth 
and ashes when the untended, neglected heirs plunge 
into disgrace? 

Such episodes remind me of Frank W. Woolworth’s most 
valuable experience. “It took a very serious nervous break- 
down to teach me the greatest lesson in my whole business 
life,” he reminisced to me in his later years. “It proved the 
turning-point in my life; it marked my transition from 4 
small business man to a big business man. Before I col- 
lapsed, before I was taken to the hospital for a long spell, 
I was obsessed with the idea that I could—and should- 
do every big or little job far better than anyone else. - - « 

“Before leaving the hospital I was firmly warned that J 
must take things easier, that I must let others attend to all 
unimportant duties. To my astonishment—and I must add, 
to my humiliation—I discovered that the stores had got 
along quite well without me; in fact, even better!” 
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One experience, here, has set me off on such reflections. 
Without fail, every morning the occupant of a nearby bed- 
room, manifestly the head of a distant manufacturing plant, 
gets on the telephone and talks by the hour to his super- 
intendent in charge—in a voice that reverberates like a 
cannon through the non-soundproof walls. Remember, he 
is here supposedly for a vacation. How much real rest, 
think you, is he giving himself? 

I know lots of moguls who should ponder what happened 
in Frank Woolworth’s case. Also, some who today realize 
it is too late. ae 

For instance, I happened to be spending a summer vaca- 
tion at a New Hampshire hotel where Mr. and Mrs. Vin- 
cent Riggio were staying. Riggio, who early became the 
most industrious, most conscientious, most brilliant associate 
of the regal George Washington Hill, who long ruled the 
American Tobacco Company, was so wedded to the busi- 
ness that he called headquarters in New York on the tele- 
phone not once but several times every day. I was con- 
vinced he wasn’t “letting down” enough—I was convinced, 
also, from my informal chats’ with him, that he had abun- 
dantly qualified for the presidential helm. . . . He made 
it, all right; but, also, he unhappily shattered his health in 
the nerve-destroying process. 

One of the finest specimens of radiant, vigorous manhood 
[have ever seen is James C. Penney, notwithstanding that 
he has passed by seven years the Biblical alloted span of 
‘three-score years and ten.” Starting in merchandising as 
the junior partner of two elders, he went to Kemmerer, 
Wyo., and opened a tiny, one-room store and lived, with 
his wife, in the attic, reached by outside stairs. 

When only eight, he was told by his father, an old- 
fashioned Baptist Minister, who received no pay and sup- 
ported his family by toilsome farming: “From now on, you 
must earn money to buy your own clothes and shoes.” 
Later, his ultra-austere father set aside four acres for him, 
told him to go ahead and toil to make it produce, that it 
was God’s way to require hard, sustained effort to make 
the earth bring forth. He even refused to tender any advice 
concerning what or how the lad should grow anything— 
unless for a stiff fee. “You are on your own.” 

Today there are well over 1,600 J. C. Penney stores, 
doing a billion dollars’ business a year! 

But it hasn’t all been smooth sailing. In 1929 he was 
worth $40,000,000. The panic wiped out not only all the 
seven ciphers, but a few millions more! 

Talking with him here, I learned something about his 
deeply-rooted philosophy of business and of life. 

“That experience taught me a lesson. It drove home to 
me that I had been attaching too much importance to 
money and not relying enough on a Higher Power, on the 
very fundamentals of life—and religion,” he frankly con- 
sed. “I got then back to first principles and have 
‘siduously sought to live by them ever since.” One of his 
cardinal , guiding mottoes is: “From the selfish standpoint, 
it pays to be unselfish.” 

Significant of his deeply religious principles, Mr. Penney 
tamed his young chain “The Golden Rule Stores.” All along 
te has insisted that they sell nothing but genuine quality 
tierchandise, always at the rock-bottom prices made possi- 

le by the strictest economies enforced in every phase of 
the now farflung activities. One illuminating incident: In 

New York for the first time on a buying trip with his two 
miginal senior partners, one of them, entering young (in 
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IMPORTANT DANGER SIGNALS 


In general terms our economy is a three-legged stool— 
business, agriculture and labor. 

In our new administration, businessmen are shouldering 
a major share of responsibility, but the farmers are now in 
trouble. Failure by the administration to work ardously to 
cope with their problems would be a vital error. 

Farm prices, at their lowest point since the war, are still 
declining and are apparently headed for another 5% drop. 
Export of farm products is down 30%. The costs of what 
farmers must buy, however, are still edging upward. Farm 
supports were pledged by the Republican Party during its 
campaign—not supports designed to bring on overproduction 
and waste, but supports that would reasonably insure 
farmers against immense loss because of circumstances be- 
yond their control. 

The new businesslike administration in Washington, and 
its many businessmen, must learn to understand that farmers 
view tariff protection and advantageous tax amortization 
and subsidies to airlines, shipping companies, etc., as “price 
supports” for business; they view government support of 
unions and social welfare legislation as the equivalent of 
“price supports” to labor. 

Failure by those now determining Federal policy to 
understand or to be sympathetic to the farmers’ viewpoint, 
would be fatal. It is unfortunate that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson chose a time of increasing price uncertainty 
for farmers to spell out a philosophy that may be reasonable 
in “normal times,” but which indicates a rather complete 
lack of sympathy with the platform and pledges of the GOP 
and its candidate during the election. 

The danger signals are flying. We have been forewarned, 
and I hope the new administration will promptly reassure 
a very vital group in our economy that their rising economic 
problems will be treated with intelligence and sympathy as 
well as soundness.-MALCOLM ForsBEs. 





his early twenties) Penney’s hotel room, found him 
scrubbing most vigorously some colored pieces of well- 
scaped cloth, in the wash basin. Quizzed, he explained: 
“These colors are represented to be fast. But how can we 
tell our customers they are fast until we ourselves make 
absolutely sure?” Now the Penney Company maintains vast 
research laboratories. 

Unlike the departed millionaire-husbands of legions of 
Florida widows, James C. Penney emancipated himself 
from grinding routine managerial duties early in life, named 
his most capable early associate President, and became 
Chairman “to have ample time to plan and think out 
(expansion) policies.” His scheme has proved most fruit- 
ful, as testified by the further success of the business, by 
his bubbling-over health, by the joy he derives from mak- 
ing countless speeches—two in the one day I chatted with 
him—and by heading such organizations as the Laymen’s 
Movement for a Christian World, as well as many worthy 
others. 

“I’m working harder than ever but at things I enjoy and 
that are, I hope, helpful to my fellow-mortals,” the clear- 
eyed, pink-faced, handsome, 77-year-old stalwart con- 
cluded, smiling. 

Typical: Although on vacation, he enjoyed spending an 
entire forenoon in his local store cheerily greeting and 
shaking hands with hundreds of customers. 
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LEAPING DEERE 


Having beaten its plowshares into farm machinery’s 
highest profit margin, John Deere is horning into chemicals 


MARKET ANALysTs and to-market 
farmers traffic in widely diverse ele- 
ments. Wall Street and Rural Route 1 
wind through the same economic 
system but have little in common. Ex- 
ception: the belief that $432 million 
Deere and Company, 107-year-old U.S. 
manufacturer of agricultural machinery, 
is as respectable an outfit as any in the 
business. 

Analysts lay the credit for this rating 
to—of all things—lack of diversification. 
Grown to imposing stature as second- 
biggest of the farm tool makers, far out- 
stripping its competition in profit-per- 
dollar draw, Deere of Moline has stout- 
ly refused to veer from its well-plowed 
income furrow over the years. While its 
nextdoor neighbors—International Har- 
vester, Allis-Chalmers, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor—stacked their big city showrooms 
with trucks, electrical equipment and 
non-farm machinery, Deere has stuck 
to its tractors, combines, plows. Con- 
centrating on fulfilling Old MacDon- 
ald’s desire for easier farming, i.e. 
mechanization, Moline has concentrated 
profitably on the plowman’s increased 
spending money. 

To the swag-loaded MacDonalds 
along R.F.D. 1, the Deere trademark on 
a green gig means a proven machine. 
And the farmer-minded John Deere 
men who make and sell him the line 
have won the farmer’s hard heart. In 
hard times, Deere’s elastic credit policy 
borders on charity. Considering the 
farmer a friend rather than a risk, 
Moline writes off a few debts (its 
dealers write off none) until times be- 
come plentiful, earns inestimable good- 
will. Says one idolatrous grain man, 
whose business was saved in the late 
30s when Deere tailor-fit his payments 
so he could keep his tractor: “I was al- 
ready sold on the line, but when that 
John Deere man walked off my farm I 
knew I could never buy a machine from 
anybody else.” Such loyalty is not un- 
common among hard goods consumers 
(auto owners get even gushier), but 
Deere’s respect is marketwide. 


Last summer the proud plowmakers 
shifted gears, veered from their fur- 
row. The ear Deere keeps cocked for 
the farmer picked up yelpings for more 
synthetic fertilizers. Moline announced 
it would plow headfirst into the chem- 
ical field, asked Wall Street for $70 
million in new capital to start making 
nitrogen compounds. Moneymen quick- 
ly snapped up $49.2 million in 25-year 
debentures, 691,276 shares of $32 com- 
mon stock. Deere spotted 49% of this 
for flicking off short debts, half the 
remainder for working cash. With the 
remaining $18 million, Charles Deere 
Wiman and his lieutenants boarded 
private Deere planes, flew off to Pryor, 
Oklahoma to build their chemical plant. 


Nitrates equal machinery 


The capital issues signalled the first 
bubbling results of a gradual reaction 
in Moline’s oak-paneled executive head- 
quarters. In 1950 hulking President 
Wiman and his treasurer, Lloyd E. 
Kennedy, shuffled off to Washington to 
bid for defense contracts. While chat- 
ting with Agriculture Department 
cronies they fell to yakking about syn- 
thetic manures. Uncle Sam wanted 
more nitrates to crutch farm production 
to new goals. Cautious Moliners pon- 
dered this equation: more fertilizers 
equal more crops which equal more 
tractor business. Returning home, 
Wiman checked his chemistry, rejected 
the most popular synthetic, explosive 
ammonium nitrate, for fear it might 
blow up assets. But his poking plow- 
men came across another crystalline, 
snowish ammonia compound: relatively 
new urea. 

Only two other U.S. manufacturers, 
learned Deeremen, were producing 
urea: du Pont and Allied Chemical & 
Dye. With its 46% nitrogen content non- 
inflamable, non-deteriorating urea is a 
more potent, safer-to-make fertilizer in- 
gredient than ammonium (33%) nitrate. 
Wiman was slowed by the fact that 
du Pont and Allied each have exclu- 
sive rights to their extraction methods, 
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but learned of a third, the Pechiney 
process, used to a lesser commercial 
extent in France. Wiman signed for a 
non-exclusive Pechiney license, admits 
he'll probably have to share the method 
with other outfits. 

Entrepreneur Charlie Wiman’s test 
tubes will begin to burp, barring 
delays, early next year. Because $2 
worth of capacity nets a dollar's worth 
of urea, he estimates annual production 
will run around $10 million. This wil] 
cause hardly a bulge on Deere’s $400 
million volume figure. Drawls Treasurer 
Kennedy: “We're not out to challenge 
the big chemists. We're just country 
boys trying to get along.” U.S. nitrogen 
production ran to 1,380,000 tons in 
1950, with 1955 output projected at 


3,100,000 tons. Of this output, Pryor’s 
52,500 tons will be only 1.7%. 

But Deere’s soundskulled country 
boys can see a mite beyond the visible 
horizon. A foothold in synthetic fertil- 
izers will work double dividends, they 
calculate. In the 13-state midwestem 
corn and wheat belt which Deere 
figures to supply from Pryor, nitro-fer- 
tilizer demand in 1955 is expected to 
quadruple 1950’s consumption. Com 
planters are learning that nitrates m- 
crease per-acre yield from 40 to 100 
bushels. By thus aiding the farmer 
(tentative plans call for selling b 
urea, non - trademarked, to fertilizer 
makers) to more abundant harvests, 
demand for machinery will become 
more abundant too. 


Chemical plowback 

But Deeremen can sense other im- 
plications in entering the fabulous, $1 
billion chemical industry. Although 
Kennedy twinkles that Deere test tubes 
will be full of “urea and urea-ammonia 
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products for fertilizers only” at first, the 
basic products admittedly have “other 
uses. They are the raw stuff for some 
textiles, plastics, woodpulping, and 
even animal food supplements. “Some 
time in the indefinite future,” muses 
Wiman, it may also be “desirable to 
produce other nitrogen derivatives . . . 
or to produce other basic chemical 
roducts and their derivatives.” 

Until 1952, Deere’s tremendous, ver- 
tical expansion was strictly within farm 
machinery limits. Since 1937, when, 
according to well-advertised legend, 
John Deere gave to the world the steel 
plow, John’s heirs had given to the 
globe probably more tillers (“an un- 
countable figure,” pipe sales brass) than 
anybody else. By 1951, sticking to 


plants sprawl across the eastern bank 
of the narrowing Mississippi where OF 
Man River splits the Quad Cities® of 
Illinois-Iowa. Although Deere got there 
first, the area is not exclusively theirs 
now; IH, J. I. Case and Minneapolis- 
Moline are Quad Cities employers, with 
the IH spread challenging Deere as No. 
1 community employer. Ten other 
John Deere shops are spotted from Sy- 
racuse to Yakima, Wash. Each of the 
16 and each of Deere’s 80 distribution 
houses is a wholly-owned subsidiary: 
each is called a John Deere Works; and 
each is independently run by Deeremen 
who worked up in any of the 96 facil- 
ities. 

In toto, the subs constitute what is 
called parent Deere & Company. Their 
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BLACKSMITH JOHN DEERE (left) found midwestern soil too sticky for the cast 
iron plows used in his native Vermont. In 1837 he hammered out a smooth steel 
share and Deere has been hammering out farm equipment ever since. Original 
plow (above) is in Smithsonian institution, Washington, D. C., was made from a 
broken mill saw blade, the only non-porous steel available in Grand Detour, 
Illinois. Early problem was supplying overwhelming demand. 


tractors had piled up 22c pretax profit 
on each dollar ($433 million) of sales, 
of which 14c had been gouged for 
taxes. In that record year the industry’s 
Big Seven managed only a 13% average 
take. Last year, with the steel strike 
botching production, Deere’s haul was 
17% on $383 million sales, vs. the six’s 
average 12%. As earnings continued a 
drop from 1951’s $5.57 and 1950's 
$6.76 to $4.93 last year, reflecting 
equity dilution and higher costs, DE 
dipped perilously close to its 1952 low 
of 28%. But wise old analysts thought 
they detected a bottoming ripple, 
looked for the price to go up sooner or 
later. Meanwhile, for what past per- 
formance is worth, Moline points cal- 
loused fingers at its pretax draw over 
the years, averaging 18.7% during *42- 
92, far outclassing its biggest competi- 
tors (see chart, p. 16). 

Under the emblem of a leaping deer 
hot unlike Socony-Vacuum’s flying red 
horse, headquarters and six John Deere 
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managers come irregularly to headquar- 
ters for advice on metallurgy, labor re- 
lations (each plant has its own LR 
men), sales, or for an _ occasional 
glimpse of the overall picture. No effort 
is made by Moline to set individual 
production quotas: few strings connect 
the empire. 

One of the strings is Deere’s pri- 
vate airline which flies the elite from 
plant to plant. Among the others: 
Every plant displays lots of the sym- 
bolic leaping Deer, paints its lumbering 
laborsavers a common grassy green 
(yellow-trimmed), proclaims the com- 
pany’s illustrious history (locally fla- 
vored), cherishes this legend of old 

*The so-called Tri-Cities of Davenport, 
Rock Island and Moline are expanded by 
locals to include East Moline, largely be- 
cause so many of them work at one of 
Deere’s three plants there. With two more 
river burgs, the four make up what the 
U. S. Census Bureau considers the 81st 
metropolitan area (pop. 234,000). 
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Plowmaker John Deere (written 40 
years ago a by an amateur staff poet) *: 


Patiently toiling, humble, unknown, 
No thought of the plaudits of man, 
A blacksmith was giving his brains and 
his brawn, 
To the glad working out of a plan. 


Labored he daily, silent, alone, 
The hope unreleased in his breast, 
That out of his toil would come the 
steel plow 
To tame the wild soils of the West. 


Over a log then he bended a saw— 
He made it both moldboard and share, 
It shone when it came from the warm, 
waxen earth, 
And reflected the sun’s dazzling glare. 


Westward the sons of the soil quickly 
came 
To vast, virgin prairies, unsown, 
They followed a trail that a blacksmith 
had blazed 
Unheralded, humble, unknown. 


Steel was the metal—the mainstay of wars, 
So thought of by man far and near— 
Converted it was to the making of 

homes, 
By the plain, modest blacksmith—John 
Deere. 


The real story goes something like 
the poem. Plain John Deere migrated 
from Vermont to Grand Detour, IIl., in 
1836. Because settlers had trouble with 
the rich, sticky western soil that busted 
up their oldfangled cast iron plows as 
fast as they’d stick them into earth that 
had been once turned over, blacksmith 
Deere decided to give their problem a 
whirl. If shaped right, shiny, less porous 
steel, guessed he, would turn the mud 
and scour+ as well. Sweating over a 
hot anvil for months, Deere built a 

*Roundly half of Deere employes at all 
levels can spiel most or all of its stanzas, 
with little provocation, almost as school- 
children drone the Gettysburg Address. 


+A plow scours when it turns a clean 
furrow, permitting the updug soil to slide 
off its surface; cast iron plows are still 
made for New England farms, where they 
function better in the gravel. 
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DEERE MARKET HISTORY: 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of International 
Harvester, Allis-Chalmers, Caterpillar 
Tractor, and J. I. Case. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Deere & Co. 
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1858 AD in the Moline Independent 
touted scouring action of Deere plows, 
explained that their smooth steel was 
imported from England, thanked the 
“Farming community and public in 
general for their liberal patronage” 


plow out of a piece of mill saw blade, 
tested it until he had the curve perfect. 
One day in 1837 the modest blacksmith 
bugled his pioneer camp _ together, 
showed off his success by cutting 
hitherto unconquerable ground. 

For the next nine years the inventor 
hammered out scouring plows for all 
within earshot, paid less attention to 
profits than to supplying an overwhelm- 
ing demand. No U. S. steelmaker could 
furnish him with the correct saw blade 
mixture, so he bought from faraway 
England, paid through the nose in ship- 
ping costs. Scrimping for justifiable re- 
compense, John still let his dealers get 
off the credit hook as they do to this 
day, collected when he could in such 
improbable currency as postage stamps 
($200 worth on one deal). By 1846 
he had made enough plows and stamps 
to move to Moline’s more accessible 
banks, and by Civil War’s end had 
established domestic supply lines. When 
he died in 1886, a schoolbook hero 
ranking in rural Illinois with Cy- 
rus H. McCormick, only-son Charles H. 
stepped in to begin the yet unbroken 
family heritage. 

Handlebarred Charlie Deere bossed 
the growing plow works for 21 years, 
fostered a cautious expansion to manu- 
facture of horsedrawn cultivators and 
planters, set a Deere standard for dol- 
ing out individual responsibility. One 
smart move sent his 21-year-old nephew 
to Minneapolis to set up northern dis- 
tribution, develop one of the outfit’s 
biggest branch houses. White-thatched 
C.H. had a lot of company behind him 
when he died in 1907 and some of his 
shares were parceled out to the public 
for the first time. But he missed by 
four years Moline’s biggest grab. 


One tractor out of five 


Handsome William Butterworth had 
joined Charlie in 1892, married one of 
his daughters, and was the logical 
choice of the sonless Deeres to take 
over. In 1911 he bought up six non- 
competing farm tool makers and a bas- 
ketful (22) of selling agencies, began 
painting all kinds of wagons green. 
Trumpeted Moline: “Not a single im- 
plement in the [new] John Deere line 
[has not] achieved special distinction 
wherever it has been used.” The en- 
largement gave Butterworth entries in 
the hay tool, grain drill, manure 
spreader, corn planter, chilled plow 
businesses, a malleable iron foundry to 
cut costs, and plant acreage extending 
to New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ontario. 
The operation became legally incor- 
porated and the following year a $10 
million preferred stock issue was sold 
to put up a harvester factory about ten 
miles across town from Moline’s plow 
works. 

Butterworth’s finagling in pre-War I 
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was as hardheaded as, it more 
than, Charles Wiman’s current chemi. 


cal venture. Sitting on $76 million total ° 


assets, of which only $3.5 million was 
cash, Deere was scraping funds to 
gether for a compensation and insur. 
ance plan, decades ahead of most of 
U.S. industry. A young Harvard Law 
graduate, Burton F. Peek (now chair. 
man of the board), had gotten fed up 
contesting workers’ injury suits, joined 
the payroll in 1902 with Charles Deere’s 
blessing to develop an employee benefit 
program. Butterworth put it into effect, 
and Deere was a step in front of busi- 
ness for the wrangling labor years to 
come. 

But the graying, steady-eyed indus- 
trialist couldn’t invest his money fast 
enough. As power machinery debuted 
after War I’s manpower shortage, he 
was ready with a $2.25 million Iowa 
tractor builder called the Waterloo Gas- 
oline Engine Company, purchased in 
1918. Butterworth peddled the famed 
“Waterloo Boy” gaseaters until 1923, 
by which year his technicians had de- 
veloped a “powerfully new” line of 
machines good enough for his John 
Deere label. After 34 years at Water- 
loo, Deere has collared a fifth of the 
total tractor trade, whose sales—near- 
ly $175 million—amount to 40% of all 
income. 


The reaping ’20s 


Deere reaped a harvest through the 
mechanizing °20s, peaked common 
earnings at $2.29 by 1929. Back on 
their tracks quickly after the depression, 
Moline men pushed revenues to nine 
figures by 1937, weathered the indus- 
try’s bad next two years by skipping 
the 1939 dividend, were strong again 
for War II. 

The executive offices of today’s Deere 
and Company, in which little scale 
model green machines plow imaginary 
furrows over scratchless desktops, are 
dominated by Charles Deere Wiman. 
Working up from a 1915 scrap-sorting 
job, Yale crewman Wiman was a fourth 
generation Deere destined for top dog- 
dom. When elected in 1929, well-liked 
Charlie knew as much about Deere as 
anybody; today he knows more. Treas- 
urer Kennedy, who came up through 
the front office as secretary to Butter- 
worth, grants: “Charlie earned his 
spurs all right.” Adds sales VP Bruce 
Lourie: “He knows selling better than 
I do; I’m afraid to give him an esti- 
mated figure I might forget—he won't!” 

Wiman is undisputed Big Man in the 
rest of Moline, too. He lives in great- 
grandfather Deere’s three-story mal- 
sion, Overlook, atop the highest ridge in 
town, well above industrial Moline but 
close enough to see Deere’s windows. 

From this height the Wimans overlook 
local society as well as JD’s neat, red- 
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pricked plants. They often trip to 
Chicago’s ultra Saddle & Cycle, Rac- 
quet clubs, and joiner Wiman tries to 
drop in frequently at New York's Yale 
Club. Recently he has been closeted in 
remote Arizona, where doctors slowed 
him for much of 1952. Even out in the 
peaceful Southwest, Wiman manages 
to run the Moline show, keeps his 
executives’ telephones jangling with 
long distance directions, 


Big man in Moline 

With two six-month hashmarks for 
War I service in France as an Artillery 
Captain, Wiman was drafted as an 
Ordnance Colonel in War II to boss the 
War Production Board’s farm imple- 
ment branch. Knowing that laborless 
farms had to mechanize faster during 
the mobilization to keep crops high, he 
argued higher U.S. brass into dropping 
their defense contracts with tractor 
makers, allowing them to build civilian 
ware. Dangling a Legion of Merit back 
to Moline in 1944, the Colonel took 
over from acting President Peek after 
boosting him to Chairman. In the post- 
war years Wiman more than doubled 
his company’s assets (from $195.2 mil- 
lion in 1945), mostly by annexing an- 
other casting works, a second plow 
factory, the Des Moines plant (from 
the U.S.), and by building the Du- 
buque tractor plant (the second plant 
ever built from ground up by Deere). 
Sales did a corresponding flip for the 
period, trebling $137.7 million, as did 
earings from a wartime low of $1.08. 

If Colonel Wiman — whose family 
accounts for about 15% of common 
ownership—is head man at $82,000 a 
year, four other Deeremen are right 
behind in the over 70G class, two earn 
slightly more. One of these is ruddy 
Burton Francis Peek. A sturdy octo- 
genarian, and Deere’s first board chair- 
man, Peek’s most active years stretch 
behind him, back to the ’80s. But 
Golfer Burt still wields a mean mashie, 
is locally famous for having shot a 75 
at 75. While John Deere workers know 
Charlie Wiman’s bulky form when they 
see it, most wouldn’t recognize Peek. 
Forty-five years ago he set up their 
present pension plan, and oldtimers 
haven’t forgotten his name. But the per- 
sonnel department has forgotten when 
he first signed on with the company for 
Pension purposes, will have a hard time 
computing his if he ever steps down. 

Though Peek shows up at his office 
daily, top man when Wiman’s away 
from Overlook is VP (since 1987) and 
Treasurer (since 1944) Kennedy. Like 
all of Deere’s big shots, Lloyd Kennedy 
Sa tall, husky man. Unlike most, Ken- 
nedy seldom has time to get out from 
behind his massive blacktop desk. Start- 
ng out in the plow works, Kennedy 
bossed it until postWar I, when Presi- 
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dent Butterworth snatched him for 
front office duty. Vigorous, 58-year-old 
Kennedy, though not a Deere, is an 
obvious front-runner for the presidency 
if Wiman, now 61, should some day 
step up to the chairmanship. 

Kennedy disputes Wall Street’s con- 
tention that Deere’s outstanding profit 
record has been due to non-diversify- 
ing. Claims he convincingly: “The in- 
dustries outside our own in which some 
of our competitors engage have been 
profitable ones. The idea that just by 
making plows or tractors you can 
automatically make better profits is 
somebody’s poor excuse. 

“I suppose,” blushes Kennedy, “you 
could say we're machine tool conscious. 
Our people all watch their operations, 








1920’s 6,400,000 to 1950's 5,400,000. 
But today’s average acreage is 215 vs. 
140 thirty years ago. Total farmland 
has grown 250,000,000 acres, or about 
one-third, to 1,100,000,000 since the 
turn of the century. All of these factors 
spell added demand for machines to 
Kennedy. “Where it used to take $500 
to get in business, today a farmer has 
to buy $5,000 worth of equipment be- 
fore he can start.” If there is any fall- 
off in the industry, furthermores Ken- 
nedy, “I don’t believe it will hurt 
Deere. Our reputation is outstanding.” 
Deere brass echoes this optimism till 
it shakes the fourth floor paneling. 
Especially vociferous, VP and Counsel 
Edmond M. Cook insists: “The farmer 
likes the taste of profits. He’s cost- 





MOLINE FACTORY HAND grinds Truss-Frame plowshares to “soil-flow” polish 


and when a grinder tells us he needs a 
new machine, we get it. But we're not 
smug about this 20% profit, Hell, we'd 
like to make 30%!” 

Recently a conference of bankers 
agreed in Chicago that the farmer's 
purchasing power declined in 1952. 
Although agricultural output ran second 
only to bumper 1948, prices slipped 8% 
to 10%, while rural cost-of-living eased 
only a point or two. Thus, opined the 
moneymen, farmers will buy less, will 
wait for better years for hard goods 
like plows. Kennedy disagrees. 

Granting the farmer is earning some- 
what below his peak, he points out that 
farm income is still nearly four times 
its pre-Pearl Harbor gross of $10.4 bil- 
lion. Farm labor has tailed off, while 
tractors have steadily replaced horses 
(see chart, page 20). Small farms have 
merged into bigger ones until the 
number of units has come down from 
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conscious, can put two and two to- 
gether, knows he has to keep good 
equipment to make that cream. He 
won't quit buying, even if he has to 
cut costs somewhere else.” 

Husky Cook, who flaunts a husky 
gold watch chain over his tweeds, is 
Deere’s defense specialist. With Deere’s 
defense volume slated to peak at $40 
million, or only 10% of sales, Cook 
sees 1953 levels continuing stable, 
contends, like Kennedy, that any indus- 
try drop will hurt the smaller of Deere’s 
1,600 competitors first. Most of them 
sprang up during War II, and “farmers 
are slow to buy a product they don’t 
know much about.” 

Cook is a relative newcomer to the 
fourth floor, was won over from a 
private Davenport law practice, after 
Wiman was commissioned, to help Peek 
with war orders. The strongest member 
of Col. Wiman’s back-home brigade 








when Charlie was fighting the cause of 
tractors with WPB, Cook looks for 
Uncle Sam to cut tractor makers from 
the defense roster soon, barring all-out 
war, contends: “When that happens, I 
don’t think our sales will be affected.” 

Heading the sales end, which will 
have at least a $40 million gap to fill 
when Uncle lays off, is a slender, mus- 
tachioed VP who looks like Actor Wil- 
liam Powell. Bruce Lourie’s 500-man 
sales division stretches to 4,500 inde- 
pendent U.S. dealers, 500 in Canada, 
a few dozen John Deere stores. His 
optimistic argument: “The population 
is growing, and the new people will 
need more food.” With a boost in 
advertising spending, the quality of his 
product will see him through, he says. 

Last year the steel strike dropped 
sales 11.5% from 1951. They may also 
lag in 1953's first quarter until steel 
allocations catch up. But this year 
Deere has a new line of smaller tractors 
—the “40’s”—over which dealers have 
enthused. In addition Lourie’s chief 
deputy, clean-cut, cheerful H. M. (Hi) 
Park is getting ready to unleash 40 
young trainees from a concentrated 18- 
month incubation. This task force will 
hit both dealers and farmers, try to 
work up sales from both ends. Dealers 
have already been taken by hand 
through Deere plants and labs, to “re- 
fresh.” Half of them opened up during 
War II, haven’t ever done hard selling. 
“We've been preparing for a buyer's 
market for years,” trumpets Park. “If 
it’s here, we're ready for it.” 


Green paint and civilization 


When dealer-initiates or enterprising 
analysts make the westward trek to 
Moline, they have little choice of con- 
veyance once arrived in Chicago, 185 
miles distant.. Except for occasional 
scheduled United Air Lines flights, 
only an A.M. and a P.M. ride on the 
sturdy old Rock Island are available. 
Nocturnal socialites usually go by 
Rocket, the evening nonstop flyer. 
Others are left with the single daytime 
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cattle train, which takes five hours to 
make the cross-state journey. Moliners 
give this little concern: “If anybody 
wants to come out here bad enough, 
they'll make it.” Jolting over mining 
and grain fields, the dusty coach local 
makes it by a gasp, to be confronted by 
the first words visible from the Moline 
station platform: “John Deere Plow 
Works.” 

Deere’s Moline branch house, named 
a plow works in the days when 
the company was nothing else but, is 
a neatly laid-out order channel for 
dealers. Proudly displayed in its lobby 
is a replica of John Deere’s first plow. 
Self-service elevators hike visitors to a 
second floor showroom where 33 of the 
green giants rest awkwardly on cement. 
Here white-smocked Deereman Claude 
M. Robeson shows dealers and gapers 
around the equipment, philosophizes 
about the coincidental progress of 
Deere and midwestern civilization with- 
out being pressed. 

Half a dozen blocks away Deere’s 
main offices squat uncomfortably close 
to the Minneapolis-Moline building, 
wedged on the other side by the for- 
ever-noisy plow works. But the clamor 
of modern smithies banging huge me- 
chanical hammers on plowshares is 
not as musical to Deeremen as that 
several miles to the rear, where the 
company’s second-most-important fac- 
tory (Waterloo is the biggest) — the 
East Moline Harvester Works — now 
overshadows the plowmakers. Account- 
ing for 16% of 1952 volume (vs. only 
6% for plows), the harvester plant em- 
ploys 3,200 quad-citizens. Built before 
War I to knock off some of Cy McCor- 
mick’s reaper trade, the factory was 
swamped at its inception, had to go into 
production under a circus tent while 
bricklayers put up the walls. Today it 
runs second to International Harvester, 
but figures are under lock and key. 

Thirty-year veteran Harry Pence runs 
the combine show. Son of a John Deere 
dealer, Pence learned tractors in the 
distribution end, headed the Kansas 
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City branch house when Wiman ta 
him for the factory job. Congeniatan 
laxed, Harry Pence firstnames most of 
the 3,200 he bosses, is called “Harry” 
in return. A downtown official, asked 
how a distributor gets picked to run a 
manufacturing plant, explained: “We 
find topnotch administrative skill like 
Harry's in every division, and adminis. 
tration is what a place like that needs,” 
Harry Pence stepped up output of his 
factory’s big 55 combine from 38 per 
day to 44 in January. Explains he: “My 
veins are full of green paint!” 

The 55 is the Cadillac of Deere’s 
green line and, next to the new cotton 
pickers, biggest of the JD implements, 
Named neither for its horse power (56) 
nor its current asking price (around 
$5,500), the double-five (“We just 
decided to call it that”) is a law. 
mowerlike contrivance that resembles 
five or six complex machines bolted 
awkwardly together. 

It takes a fulltime staff to keep Deere 
dealers and farmers up to date on the 
55’s operating techniques, and those of 
less gawky sister combines and _har- 
vesters. The parts catalog for this acre- 
eating leviathan is almost as thick as 
Quad Cities’ telephone book. 


“not interested . . . in publicity” 


Like the brass and the peddlers, 
Deere’s plant workers take pride in 
their company and product. But withal, 
Moline has not been totally free of 
unrest. Two years ago its United Auto 
Workers local (in three plants) and 
Farm Equipment Workers (in two) hit 
the bricks after contract stalling, closed 
Deere from September to December. 
Recalls shiny-bald Industrial Relations, 
chief Mark Putnam: “They struck over 
the right to strike.” Accepting all else 
in Moline’s five-year proposal, the two 
unions, (which haven’t gotten along 
since CIO kicked the FEW group out 
for communist-lining) refused to gual- 
antee strike-free operation. Since then, 
all has been more or less serene under 
the 60-month pact, and Deere’s FEW 
—who “don’t seem to be under much 
pressure from their big bosses” accord- 
ing to Putnam—were industrially uncon- 
cerned last summer when International 
Harvester’s FEW locals staged vicious 
shutdown brawls. 

Putnam’s small staff serves as con- 
sultant for the 16 plants and outlying 
points. Never actively stepping into 4 
local dispute until coaxed, (“We like 
to let the shop heads handle their own 
affairs”), or in emergency periods like 
1950, “industrial relations” includes 
what little Deere does in employee, 
community and public relations. Most 
of his work, Putnam admits, has been 
done by unplanned tradition and good- 
will over the years, What's left: im 
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ments of working conditions as 
new ideas come along; safety; taking 
high school kids through the factories. 
As the biggest private employer in 
Jowa as well as in Moline, Deere has 
kept its reputation clean. Help Wanted 
ads run daily for the area’s Interna- 
tional Harvester, Case and Minneapolis- 
Moline plants, but hardly ever for Deere 
-although the local labor pool was one 
of the six most critical in the USS. ’til 
Jatt November. Deere skips house 
organs (except for one in Waterloo) 
because “we just don’t feel right about 
them.” Puffs Putnam on his Havana: 
“We're not interested in a lot of publi- 
city about each other.” 

Deere’s most conspicuous asset is this 
modest, mind-on-the-job attitude at all 
levels. Deeremen are left alone to do 
their jobs, new men are free to change 
things to suit their personalities. No 
organizational charts under glass out- 
line their duties and limitations. They 
seem to respond to the treatment, or 
lack of it—from sharp plant managers 
like Harry Pence to sweaty smithies in 
the plow works. Deeremen stop work 
to declare, without rolling eyes for signs 
of listening mangement, that what they 
make is the best in the world. 

One official in 1937 offered a defini- 
tion of the “John Deere man” in an 
after-dinner spiel. Charlie Wiman 
heard it, was so overcome that he 
printed the talk up in a handout book- 
let. It concludes: “And finally, it has 
developed what, to me, is the John 
Deere man—a man who cares little for 
the picture of himself as a business man 
but whose effort is centered on actually 
being one.” 

If Deere did not present a business- 
like picture, last summer's $70 mil- 
lion would hardly have been forthcom- 
ing. But there was some truth in the 
lack-of-appearances theory. Despite big 
Charlie Wiman’s big business, Streeters 
Were paying only six times earnings 
for DE common—the Big Seven’s third 
lowest in spite of Moline’s No. 1 profit 
margin. 


FARM MACHINERY 
LINEUP 


ALonc with Deere’s country boys, the 
test of the tractor trade saw a falling 
off of production during §strike-struck 
1952. Although diversified giants like 
Allis-Chalmers (sales up 8%) and Cat- 
erpillar (up nearly 20%) brightened the 
Picture, the two largest and more typi- 
cal industry members, International 
Harvester (down 7%) and Deere (down 
12%) pointed the trend in tractor vol- 
ume. Only 435,000 gaseaters were 
tumed out vs. 1951’s record 571,000. 
Other farm equipment like plows, har- 
vesters and planters—all wagons hitched 
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*Based on estimated 1952 figures. 


I, FARM MACHINERY LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Book Current Net Income Pretax 

Value Assets to on Profit Dividend 

Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 130.0% 3.61 16.44% 12.06% 47.83% 
International Harvester.. 62.0 3.67 8.28 10.02 48.81 
he Be SAC wean a ot ecens 133.3 3.42 12.33 14.59 35.29 
Allis-Chalmers* ........ 46.9 3.22 10.64 10.55 43.20 
Deere & Company ..... 153.9 5.15 12.57 18.62 42.17 
ee 61.5 4.02 10.04 9.94 36.01 
Minneapolis-Moline .... 738.2 2.68 19.84 12.35 11.55 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 








Current 
Book Assets 





to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





II, FARM MACHINERY RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 


Net In- Pretax Divi- Price 


Value toLia- come on Profit dend per $1 of Composite 

Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 4 4 2 4 2 $10.64 2 
International Harvester ... 5 8 7 6 1 8.51 5 
Ei HOD Anes nies dad an 3 5 4 2 6 8.22 4 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 7 6 5 5 3 7.14 6 (tie) 
Deere & Company ...... 2 1 8 1 4 6.09 1 
Gat tclanhwhs.as sie 6 2 6 7 5 5.30 6 (tie) 
Minneapolis-Moline ..... 1 7 1 8 7 4.09 3 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 


Market 








to the tractor’s star—suffered corre- 
sponding 25% declines. But the industry 
could look back over a ten-year period 
of tremendous growth. Total farm ma- 
chinery sales in 52 were better than 
six times 1943’s $343.6 million. 

Some of this volume (around $2 bil- 
lion) belongs to nearly 1,600 small 
manufacturers who cashed in on the 
War II boom and the postwar sellers’ 
market set up by prospering farmers. 
But most heaps the coffers of the in- 
dustry’s Big Seven: $1,090 million Har- 
vester, $432 million Deere, $350 million 
Allis-Chalmers, $254 million Caterpil- 
lar, $147 million J. O. Case, $115 mil- 
lion Oliver, $84 million Minneapolis- 
Moline. 

To determine which among _ these 
titans best managed affairs during the 
Demand Decade, Forses discounted 
size and degree of diversification, laid 
out five tests, listed in Table I: growth 
of book value, average current ratio, 
percentage of book value earned, profit 
before income taxes, percentage of 
earnings paid in dividends. 

If Wall Street seems to rate Deere 
far down the list (Tables I and II line 
up the seven according to price-earn- 
ings ratios) and sees four others as bet- 
ter bets for growth and efficiency, the 
record takes exception. Far outstanding 
profitwise, Deere manages to maintain 
the strongest financial position (aver- 
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age current ratio: 5.2), still pays out a 
healthy 40%-45% to stockholders. Plow- 
ing back raised book value from $16.02 
in 1942 to $40.67 last year. This 154% 
growth shades all the others save 
Moline neighbor Minneapolis-Moline, 
which in ten years has ballooned equity 
eightfold and tripled assets. 

Minne-Mo’s poor price-earnings ratio, 
in the face of this upsurge, is a hang- 
over from the company’s quite recent 
past. The stock market does not quickly 
forget, and though earnings jumped 
from 44c in 1945 to $8.25 in 1948 and 
pretax profit has remained consistent 
since, MPW’s high of 13 in 1945 went 
up only to 19 three years later, has 
today settled lackadaisically around that 
level after a brief fling to 27 in 1951. 
Much of this attitude on the part of 
investors can be traced to M-M’s ex- 
treme dividend caution. Now perked 
up to a reasonable 37% of earnings 
(yielding nearly 10%) after their initia- 
tion four years ago, the ten-year 11.5% 
payout average reflects part of a 20- 
year void. M-M struggled off the floor 
of its 1939 deficit, just managed to 
make ends meet through War II. The 
vigorous expansion since left little 
strength in the till. During lush 1947- 
1950, Minne-Mo earned a fantastic 25% 
to 85% on investment, good for a 
20% ten-year average. 

Another small Big Seven member 











INTERNATIONAL FARMALL TRACTOR IN HARNESS: 
plow and planter sales are hitched to tractors’ star 


saw ten-year sales rise 370% while the 
remaining six averaged 206%. Oliver, 
earning its spurs with M-M during the 
period of plenty, grew a whopping 
259% in total assets, but only 62% in per 
share equity. OF sells at a higher price- 
earnings ratio than M-M to yield 
around 8%. Oliver’s margins are low, 
and its dividends, though regular since 
1941, are poor, so the outfit ranks in a 
last-place tie, showing well only in the 
“bankers’ ratio”—current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities. Oliver tucks away re- 
serves as insurance against a tighter 
competitive squeeze, boasts a second- 
place current ratio average of 4 to 1. 

J. I. Case, grown faster than most, 
is priced high by investors, although 
1952 earnings ($2.38 vs. $4.86) were 
poorer than expected (no quarterly or 
semi-annual reports go out). J. I. makes 
its case in profit margins, where its pre- 
tax take is the industry second-best 
14.6% and its net income return (12.3%) 
about on a par with Deere’s. But with 
a below-average on payout, tight-fisted 
Case finishes with a fractionator ranking 
of about average for the industry. 

Out in Peoria, Caterpillar has man- 
aged to keep enough of a paw in farm 
tractors to realize the growth of the 
past decade, enough in other kinds of 
track-type heavy equipment to make 
it a top growth prospect and give it a 
price-earnings ratio double the average 
of the other six. Unhurt by offyear 
1952, Cat continued a steady climb in 
equity value—now 130% better than 
1942’s. Assets more than tripled. Cat’s 
relatively special line, part of which 
well corners the heavy-duty market, 
gives it an excellent 16.4% return on 
investment. Showing up second-best in 
payout, Cat is generally regarded by 
the market as a manufacturer to watch, 
ranks a good second among farm ma- 
chinery competitors on the basis of past 
showing. 

But if two of the Big Seven’s biggest 
four place 1-2 in the fractionator, the 
other duo—blue chip Harvester and 


popular Allis-Chalmers—stumble to its 
cellar. Thirty years ago IH tied itselt 
to a diversification (trucks) with two- 
fold consequences: (1) With roughly 
a third of volume on the highways, 
TH thus has had a steady earner and 
undisputed reign as industry big, but 
(2) company has had to operate on 
tighter margins and ranks sixth in pre- 
tax profits, dead last in return on 
investment. The well-backed, regular 
dividends have represented 49% of 
earnings, however, and this coupled 
with a good 3.7 current ratio lands 
Harvester somewhat ahead of tail-end 
Allis. 

A-C, boosted by strong electrical and 
general machinery lines, managed a 
record sales 1952. In its last three years 
it has also managed a pretax profit take 
and a net return on book value good 
enough to rank near the top of the 
industry heap. But in 1946 A-C lost 
$200 million volume with a bad strike, 
earned minus 6c per share, saw book 
worth drop below its 1942 figure. In 
the six years since, equity has done all 
of its 47% growing, and the other 
figures tend to promise good potential. 
Says Wall Street’s E. F. Hutton: “The 
better than average diversification .. . 
indicates the maintenance of a high 
level of sales and earnings over the next 
several years despite the possibility of 
some weakness in farm ‘machinery 
sales.” But on the basis of a ten-year 
fractionator look-back, in a decade 
when farm machinery was anything but 
weak, Allis-Chalmers ties with Oliver 
for the bottom slot, despite its popular 
appeal. 


FRUEHAUP’S TRAIL 


As THE steel shortage eased up last 
August, $113 million Fruehauf Trailer 
switched its world-biggest production 
lines into full speed, still hoped to 
make its anticipated record year. But 
a month later, with its main line at 
Avon Lake, Ohio, crowded with Army 
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chassis, Trailer went down for the 
second time. Reason: Pentagon 


bodies wanted to alter details. For two 
months Avon Lake idled while the 
brass wheels turned. Wailed blustery 
Roy Fruehauf: “It’s not possible to 
maintain an unbroken flow of Govem- 
ment work , . . design changes are fre- 
quently made after orders are awarded 


Deeply disappointed, chunky Presi- 
dent Roy feared red tape had cost him 
his record, soon announced volume 
would run below 1951. But his new all- 
aluminum van—the “Road Star’—began 
picking up civilian popularity. Salesman 
Roy and his boys hit the hustings to 
pump the Star. By mid-autumn, lines 
were spewing 90% of output to the 
private trade; defense, which earlier 
accounted for 34% of sales, was down 
to a less-destructive tenth. 

When year-end rolled by, Big Trailer 
was rolling hard. Fruehauf found sales 
had topped 1951’s peak $161.6 million 
after all. Earnings, most vulnerable to 
the irregular Government schedule, 
would skid some below the previous 
$3.94, but FTR owners had already 
pocketed a classy $2 dividend. 

The year looks downhill all the way. 
With $90 million more in U.S. orders 
to fill (Fruehauf has filled $63 million 
since Korea), Trailer has expanded to 
four new plants, is building more in 
the South. Working capital is at a near- 
peak $43.7 million, so Fruehauf may 
go after $7.5 million worth of plants it 
now leases. Forty-four-year-old Roy is 
experimenting with new trailers, may 
decide to push a department store de- 
livery wagon (on wheels since 1942) 
this year. Eyeing a surprising highway 
ratio—9,000,000 trucks on the road to 
only 470,000 trailers—Big Trailer’s big 
prexy thumps: “. . . the industry hasn't 
yet scratched the surface of its potential 
market.” With 30% of the industry's 
current scratch, Roy foresees “a day 
not too far away when there'll be more 
trailers than trucks. It’s the logical 
step.” 


HILL’S HUMP 


Txoucu his $141.1 million outfit is al- 
most invariably labeled a chemical com- 
pany, Air Reduction President John Hill 
(1) doesn’t like to see it lumped with 
the test tubers; (2) hopes it will be- 
come more of a test tuber. For Hill's 
seeming ambivalence, there is good 
reason: pallid pretax profit margins. 
Ranked among the top 17 chemicaleers, 
Hill’s ten-year operating ratio is a 12th- 
ranking 15.8%. Argues lawyer Hill: “It 
depends on your definition. If you want 
to say we're a chemical company be- 
cause we sell acetylene, well that’s OK. 
But except for Union Carbide’s Linde 
Air Products Division, we don’t sell 
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anything in competition with any other 
chemical company. Not du Pont or 
anybody else.” 

Gases (oxygen, acetylene, anaesthe- 
tics) waft in over 50% of Airco gross, 
Most goes into steel and other metal 
trades where it is used for cutting, 
burning and welding. Though it is steel- 
oriented, trim-moustached Hill hopes 
his recently organized Chemical Divi- 
sion will prove just the magic philtre 
to beef up his “big volume but low 
margin business.” An investment of a 
“couple hundred thousand,” Chemical 
is plying other test tubers with pilot- 
plant samples of acetylene esters and 
glycols. Potential markets? Explodes 
Hill: “we wish we knew. That’s the 
way you do it in the chemical business. 
You may come up with something no- 
body can use. The risk is great. But so 
are the profits if you hit.” 

Though banking on a_ chemical 
change to dress up relatively tattered 
margins, Columbia Law grad Hill 
thinks these “have been improving.” 
They have—somewhat. Associated with 
Airco’s general counsel from 1925 to 
1988 (“I got to know the business 
pretty well”), Hill eased into Airco’s 
top spot in 1948. Since his investiture, 
operating ratio has averaged 14% vs. 
17.2% for the seven years preceding. 
Baldly considered, this hardly seems 
like improvment. But in lush years *42- 
44, Airco coasted along at a 20% clip, 
found postwar sledding tougher. 

To fatten margins Hill has “looked at 
everything with a profit motive, people 
included. You have deadwood at all 
levels in any organization and you have 
to get rid of it.” But new-broomer Hill 
apparently has tried to do his sweeping 
diplomatically: “Don’t give people the 
impression we just chucked everybody. 
We found new uses for lots of people. 
Most people, if they're going to get 
demoted, pretty well feel they've had 
it coming.” Hill also applied the brush 
to some of his customers, “sloughed off 
as much unprofitable or low profit busi- 
ness” as he could. 

To help Equipment Manufacturing 
prexy Scott Baumer widen profit mar- 
gins, Hill moved the division from a 
six-story building in Jersey City, N. J., 
to a new $3 million one-story job in 
Union, 15 miles away. Reason: “We 
think it’s the most efficient kind of 
building for that kind of operation.” 
Though it may this year help to jazz 
up Hill’s take on cutting nozzles, medi- 
cal cylinders and electrodes, last year it 
bit into net. Moans Hill: “It cost us 
several hundred thousand to move, pro- 
duction was interrupted and the men 
were a little strange in the plant at 
first.” Hill last year also moved into a 
new liquid oxygen plant at Butler, Pa. 
Easier to haul long distances than in 
gaseous form, the liquid stuff can be 
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decanted into tank trucks rather than 
individual cylinders. Says Hill: “You 
always have those cylinders and usually 
they find their way back. But it’s not 
too bad a business.” 

Hill has also kept a burning eye on 
acetylene, will soon get going with 
his new generating plant at Calvert 
City, Ky. He snapped up 1,300 
acres there, room enough for his own 
setup and some to spare for test tubers 
who might want to tie into his pipes. 
Goodrich Chemical is already in the 
fold, will pump Airco gas into vinyl 
chloride. Hill is dickering with several 
other outfits, booms: “We put in two 
more furnaces and doubled capacity 
before the plant was even finished. 
Most of our supply has already been 
contracted for.” 

To finance last year’s expansion 
(about $19 million) and this year’s 
(about the same), Hill in November of 
1951 issued $25 million in 4.50% con- 
vertible preferred, swapped stockhold- 
ers one share of his new par $100 
for 11 shares of common. They grabbed 
off about 96% of the offering. Rumbles 
Hill: “Preferred dividends also cut last 





AIRCO EQUIPMENT’S BAUMER: 
one story means higher profit clearance 
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year’s per share net. But this year 
new plant will be coming in and that 
will help.” Last year was not too kindly. 
Though nine-months’ sales bounced to 
$92.4 million (vs. $87.6 million) the 
steelers’ strike held net to $5.6 million, 
close to the year before. Explains Hill: 
“In the steel areas, our plants [Airco 
has about 175] continued to work at 
100% of capacity. But everyplace else 
they fell off. On the whole, we aver- 
aged about 80-85% of capacity. That 
doesn’t make for efficient operation.” 

Combined effects of the steel strike, 
non-recurring new plant costs and pre- 
ferred dividends, estimates Hill, will 
drag 52 net down to “about $2.25 a 
share.” Year before: $2.65. Determined 
Hill once boned up his Spanish an hour 
a day for almost a year so he could 
please Cuban workers by speaking their 
lingo, is apparently studying his mar- 
gins just as hard to please stockholders. 
Forecast: “we'll do better, but it takes 
time.” 


SHIP POLITICS 


SENATOR CHARLES ToBEy (Rep., N.H.) 
last month basked in his new post as 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee chairman, bayed he was just the 
boy to do a little television investigat- 
ing into New York’s sinister waterfront, 
got a $75,000 appropriation to do so. 
Editorial writers rapped out a rataplan 
of no, no, nos. But ship operators, who 
would have been more directly af- 
fected, batted not an eyelash. They had 
their eyes peeled on quite another law- 
maker-Senator: John J. Williams (Rep., 
Del.). 

Industry gadfly and _ subsidy-hater 
Williams had been slated to head a sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine legisla- 
tion. Instead, to shippers’ joy, he bus- 
tled over to the Agriculture Committee, 
presumably in search of bigger game. 

To add to ship operators’ relief, their 
great champion Warren G. Magnuson 
(Dem., Wash.) not only held his Com- 
merce Committee seat, but infiltrated 
Appropriations as well. Last year Mag- 
nuson piloted his long-range ship bill 
into law, broadened eligibility require- 
ments for construction subsidies, 

In the Truman budget, “low cost” 
ship subsidies include a $118.5 million 
item to help Moore-McCormack and 
Grace Lines build two new passenger- 
cargo vessels apiece for their Latin 
American routes. To help subsidized 
shippers pay operating bills there is a 
fat $25 million, plus a sockful of hold- 
over cash. In 1952 such operating aid 
totaled $41.4 million. This item will 
approximate $43 million this year, 
$45.7 million in fiscal 54. The whole 
ship subsidy package amounts to 
$231.5 million. Thespian Tobey has not 
yet threatened to “investigate” that. 


But if he or anyone else does, ship 
cperators will be feeling a little nervous 
in the wings. 


AVCO ABANDONS SHIP 


In War II “if she floated she was a 
ship.” Since those high-riding days, 
many a shipyard has lost fiscal buoy- 
ancy. New York Shipbuilding Company 
is no exception. So despite a capital 
loss, Victor Emanuel, president of 
$167.3 million Avco Manufacturing, 
with no apparent regret last month 
sold off Avco’s 25% interest in the $19.2 
million Camden, N. J. plant. 

Buyer was Louis E. Wolfson, 41- 
vear-old president of Merritt Chapman- 
Scott, New York construction firm. To 
tuck 62.4% of NYS “founders’ ” common 
and 4.8% of its “participating” shares 
into his portfolio, former University of 
Georgia footballer Wolfson laid $2,- 
057,550 on the line. His non-voting 
“participating” is New York Ship’s only 
Big Board-listed equity. Normally small 
potatoes in market volume, it sprinted 
to a new high (20%) when newspapers 
broke word of the deal. Others ap- 
parently heard of it long before re- 
porters. Three weeks before the sale, 
NYS dawdled at a complacent 15. 
Nine days before, it steamed to 17 and 
the day before churned to 19%. 

Though tipsters may have whistled 
up a spanking market breeze, it will 
take more than lip service to luff NYS 
off its logy course. Treasurer C. H. 
Doré issues no quarterly reports; his 
52 annual report is not yet out. But 
year before last he netted a miniscule 
$1.15 million on $39.5 million gross. 
Operating ratio: a tattered 2.9%. 

Boardmember Elkin Gerbert thinks 
associate Wolfson will better this. Wolf- 
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N. Y. SHIPBUILDING’S WOLFSON: 
a spanking breeze .. . 


son, board chairman of Washington, 
D. C. Capital Transit Co., sees better 
days down the line for NYS too, is 
counting on “approximately $126,000,- 
000 worth of contract work in process.” 
Virtually all of his backlog is Govern- 
ment work. 

Looming biggest on New York Ship’s 
ways now are one P-2 transport (for 
Military Sea Transportation Service ac- 
count); five Maritime Adminstration 
Mariner Class ships (at $9.5 million 
apiece) and five Navy oilers at about 
the same price. Director Gerbert ad- 
mits there is little commercial work in 
view, has a hopeful eye cocked toward 
Capitol Hill: “We'll keep on doing 
Navy work ’til it runs out. They've got 
some bids coming up I’m sure we can 
get and they'll come out in June with 
an appropriation for more ships.” An- 
other admission: Government work is 
generally low-margin stuff. Drawls Ger- 
bert: “They're all bid jobs. But if you're 
a good operator, you can really make 
some money.” 

Wolfson, who started his first busi- 
ness (a pipe supply company) while 
still in college, may be a “good opera- 
tor.” One press release gives him “a 
wide background of experience in the 
shipbuilding industry.” From 1945 to 
1948 he ran a yard in Tampa, Fla. Big- 
gest job, says Director Gerbert, was 
the reconversion of six freighters for the 
French Government. Possibly because 
of this experience, Wolfson touts New 
York Ship “investmentwise. . . . as hav- 
ing tremendous growth potentiality.” 

Wolfson himself is apparently invest- 
ment wise. Purchase price was $16.50 a 
share (1952 high: 18%). At the begin- 
ning of last year working capital was 
$23.59 a share, book value $31.17. 
What greased the ways for Wolfson’s 
bargain buy was:.Avco’s transition from 
an investment to a manufacturing com- 
pany. In rapid succession President 
Emanuel cleaned American Airlines, 
Pan American World Airways and ACF 
Brill out of his portfolio to concentrate 
on“consumers’ durables.” Says VP Hec- 
tor Dowd: “New York Ship was the last 
step.” Wolfson is apparently the only 
potential buyer with whom Avco did 
any serious dickering. Snorts Dowd: 
“Most offers were pretty absurd.” 

Avco picked up its NYS stake in 
1937, built it up over the years. Though 
VP Dowd shies from discussion of its 
cost, Avco’s 1951 annual report shows 
NYS “at cost” to be $2,827,159. By 
selling, Avco took a $769,069 capital 
loss. But not before collecting about 
$2.3 million in dividends. 

Within a few days of the NYS deal, 
Emanuel announced other sales were 
perking, too, reported Avco’s 1952 rev- 
enues hit $326.6 million, highest on 
record. Earnings, however, settled at 
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$11 million ($1.20 a share), $1.6 mil. 
lion under banner 1950's, but above 
1951’s $10.1 million. 

When Wolfson steamed in as NYs 
chairman, he displaced American fx. 
port Lines topkick John E. Slater, who 
moved into New York Ship at Aveo’s 
request 18 months ago, brought along 
with him the technical savvy of New 
York’s engineering firm Coverdale % 
Colpitts, of which he is also a director, 
Last month he bailed out of NYS with 
a bow to Wolfson, who, among other 
holdings, clutches a string of theaters, 
The next showing is his. 


PFIZER FIZZING 


THERE was nothing so common as the 
cold last month. As the U.S. hacked its 
way through a mild flu epidemic, many 
a rheumy-eyed citizen groped for nos- 
trums to dissolve the sandpaper in his 
throat. Because they did, the whole 
noisy episode was nothing but a pleas- 
urable tickle in the cash box to bull- 
shouldered John McKeen, president of 
$116.2 million Charles Pfizer & Co. His 
antibiotic Terramycin (about 40% of 
gross) found a fertile market (as either 
a therapeutic or prophylactic) in fu- 
germinated secondary infections, Sales 
for 1952, said McKeen in a preliminary 
report, climbed about 7% to $107 mil- 
lion. Net per share was $2.17, off 24c. 
For the future, “operations this year 
will be as good as in 1952.” 
Flu-galvanized this year, McKeen’s 
first and fourth quarter earnings are 
almost invariably healthier than the two 
middle periods. Since 1947, their net 
per share averages out to 58c; second 
and third quarters weigh in at 50c. 
Reason: seasonal bugs. Though they 
give his end quarters a shot in the arm, 
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grooklyn-bred McKeen found a less 
beneficent virus in his vitamin sales 
(about 10% of gross) last month, routed 
it by chopping prices as much as 20%. 
Reason: “prices have been high for a 
jong time. Entrance of more foreign 
products forced the cut.” 

McKeen has not been ignoring his 
own foreign outlets. He cut the ribbon 
on a new plant in England last month, 
could count on other factories in Can- 
ada, Mexico and Brazil to kick in their 
95% share of the sales kitty. Western 
Hemisphere plants are a double bless- 
ing. By Internal Revenue ukase, they 
carry with them a 30% credit on both 
normal and surtax, foreign tax credits 
and EPTax exemption. 

A $568,814 tax credit came in handy 
at last year’s nine month mark when 
McKeen’s operating ratio skidded from 
40.6% to 21.3%, primarily because of 
hand to mouth antibiotic buying and 
industry-wide cutpricing. Taxes also 
cushioned net. They melted from $21.4 
to $9.65 million, left earnings hovering 
around $8.2 million, same as the year 
before. Increased selling costs (McKeen 
has greatly expanded his retailing staff) 
also got in their licks. Along with “gen- 
eral and administrative” expenses, they 
whooshed from $7 to $14.4 million. 

But under the impact of this and last 
quarter's bug wave, McKeen is appar- 
ently on the mend. Save for his Brook- 
lyn penicillin plant, all of his labs are 
working at capacity. Even penicillin 
may get a small jolt. Pfizer recently 
began to market a long-lasting insoluble 
specialty of the mold under cross 
licensing agreements with Wyeth Lab- 
oratories. Also on the fire are two new 
antibiotics—magnamycin and viomycin. 
They may prove effective in throttling 
penicillin and streptomycin - resistant 
germ strains, 

McKeen apparently loves his work. 
Bug hunter by trade, he is also a mem- 
ber of the New York Anti-Crime Com- 
mission. Last month there were plenty 
aprowl, both anthropoid and amoeboid. 
And Jack McKeen seemed to be going 
after at least one variety in pretty 
profitable fashion. 


DIGGING FOR CLOVER 


WHEN DEMAND goes wild, miners bask 
m clover. When orders drop off, prices 
skid, dividends shrink, stock values 
tumble. If diggings get dirt cheap, 
metalmen’s only recourse is to stop 
digging; earnings are forever at the 
mercy of what users will pay for pig. 
To banish this haunt, $12.3 million 
Federal Mining & Smelting Company 
stockholders will vote on joining $363.2 
million American Smelting & Refining, 
world’s biggest custom smelter. Already 
455% Federal owner, ASR gets greater 
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HARVEY FIRESTONE, JR. AND LIBERIAN EMPLOYEE: 
amid great huzzahs, one seemed stranded at the gate 


stability by keeping diversified fingers 
in most non-ferrous metals from mine 
to fabrication. Its revenues swelled 
from 1942’s $147.7 million to $530.8 
million in 1951—259%. Completely de- 
pendent on lead, zinc and _ small 
amounts of gold and silver, Federal’s 
gross climbed only a third to $12.8 
million in the decade. Since ore output 
nose-dived from 1,233,418 tons in 1942 
to 553,183 tons ten years later, the 
company’s increased take was directly 
tied to better prices. 

More than a year ago, ASR planned 
to purchase Federal’s assets, dissolve 
the 50-year-old firm through a capital 
distribution. But when Internal Rev- 
enuers failed to rule on owners’ tax 
liability, directors settled on a statutory 
merger. The move will cost ASR 1 2/3 
shares for every Federal certificate 
other than those already company held. 
Because 183,300 additional shares 
represent only a 34% boost in stock out- 
standing Finance Chairman Assistant 
Forrest G. Hamrick expects no opposi- 
tion from ASR holders. “It will tidy up 
the whole picture,” says he. 

For ASR, which manages Federal, 
tubbing out the smaller concern will 
cut administration expense, save taxes 
on Federal dividends. Federal owners, 
said Hamrick, will get a stock with 
greater stability, rid themselves of 
problems bound to crop up as mines 
run out. And with lead at 13%c a pound 
and zinc at 11%c (down from 1952’s 
high of 19c and 19%c, respectively) it’s 
a good time to dig for shelter. 


FIRESTONE’S FIRST 


As 1953 neared its first quarter-pole, 
three of rubber’s Big Four pace setters 
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kept public relations jockeys humping 
to pound new processes, products. 
Some of them: 

® Goodyear’s tough new synthetic, 
chemically like Germany’s recent Vul- 
collan, promising “tires that outwear 
autos.” 

® Goodrich’s 
needs 
wear.” 

® United States Rubber’s Kralastic 
plastic, small parts substitute for cop- 
per-scarce bronze. 

® Goodrich’s “moving rubber side- 
walk,” gliding people around Chicago's 
Museum of Science & Industry. 

® Goodyear’s Crown Neolite shoe 
soles, billed as “lighter than water.” 

© U. S. Rubber’s Uskon radiant 
heating panels, cementable to home 
ceilings like wallpaper. 

® Goodrich’s “revolutionary” process, 
manufacturing cold rubber 50 times 
faster at half the.cost—a real boost, if 
workable, for synthetics. 

But as the PR pace helter-skeltered 
on, one giant producer-fabricator 
seemed to be stranded at the gate: 
third-weightiest ($552 million) Fire- 


Koroseal floor tile— 
no waxing, “improves with 
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FIRESTONE MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Goodyear Tire 
d+ Rubber, U. S. Rubber, and B. F. 
Goodrich. Solid line shows yearly mar- 
ket midpoints of Firestone. 


Tueopore Levitt is a man with a 

= theory. He is an economics professor 
‘from the University of North Dakota 
who has done some serious cerebra- 
‘tion on the behavior of strikes in this 
‘country. And if the learned gentle- 
-man is right, the coming quietude on 
the labor front will be something for 
the books. Writing in the Industrial 
‘and Labor Relations Review for a 

* small audience of long hairs, Levitt 
“opens up with an iconoclast’s swipe 
at an economic doctrine long held 
sacred: 

“Among labor economists, text- 
book writers and analysts of labor- 
management strife, it is an accepted 
doctrine that the strike is potentially 
a more effective weapon during 
prosperity than during depression. 
It is argued that employers can out- 
last striking unions more easily dur- 
ing depressions than otherwise be- 
cause inventories are likely to be 
high and goods to move slowly. In 
prosperity, when goods move more 
briskly, suspension of production 
may involve foregoing large poten- 
tial profits and forever losing part 
of the market.” 

By the same token, according to 
traditional theory, workers—unions 
and union members—“can more eas- 
ily weather strikes during prosperity 
when their financial resources are 
good than during a depression when 
they are not.” 

It is this kind of thinking that is 
generating the flood of bills being 
introduced: into Congress for the 
purpose of curbing strikes. The feel- 
ing is that times are good and likely 
to continue to be good into the 
unforeseeable future. Therefore, “we 
may expect to encounter more fre- 
quent strikes, more numerous strikes, 
strikes of shorter duration (because 
employers will capitulate quickly) 
and more successful strikes.” 

Here Levitt parts company with 
the traditionalists. He maintains that 
during prosperity the worker has 
less—not more—economic _ staying 
power and is less likely to strike or 
stay out for long periods than when 
he has no money jingling in his 
jeans. 

“Although their [the workers] 
standards of living are higher than 
they ever have been before, although 
more of them have more savings, 
more have automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, television sets, homes and fur- 
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When to strike? 





niture than ever 
before, the work- 
ers now find 
themselves in a 
less favorable 
position to wage 
an effective strike 
than when they 
lived on a hand-to-mouth basis of 
the 1930s.” Why? 

Let Mr. Levitt argue his own case: 

“After several uninterrupted years 
of prosperity there develops a wide- 
spread belief that prosperity is here 
to stay. The willingness of retailers 
to extend credit, banks to make 
loans, and consumers to go into debt 
is spurred by unreasoned optimism 
about the permanence of prosperity. 
Marriages increase and parenthood 
increases. Prosperity fans the desire 
for personal independence. Married 
sons and daughters formerly living 
with their parents strike out on their 
own. Rental property being scarce 
and suburbanism being the new 
vogue in American city life, they 
buy small homes on the outskirts of 
cities. They obligate themselves to 
ten, fifteen, and twenty-year mort- 
gages. They go into debt to furnish 
their homes, They buy automobiles 
(if they do not already have them) 
to ease the commuting problem. In 
the process they become increasing- 
ly more dependent upon the con- 
tinued uninterrupted flow of their 
weekly paychecks. 

“While prosperity is further stimu- 
lated by this pattern of events, the 
need for higher wages is also stimu- 
lated.” 

If Levitt’s thesis has validity, then 
it’s the automobiles, the television 
sets, the homes, the furniture which 
will dictate relative peace on the 
jabor front and not the projected 
refinements of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The Levitt logic hasn’t had much 
of a chance to be tested because of 
wage controls. Collective bargaining 
was distorted by the presence of 
Mr. Big Government at the bargain- 
ing table. Both sides simply threw 
their problems into the lap of Uncle 
Sam. But now controls are off and 
when the employer says “this is my 
last offer,” will workers strike at the 
behest of the union leader? Or will 
that recently-purchased _hard-top 
convertible with wire wheels and 
white wall tires cause him to cast a 
“no” when the strike vote is taken? 


Lawrence Stessin 








stone Tire & Rubber. There, the gloom 
was on the sage, young chairman, 
Harvey Firestone Jr. First out with his 
1952 annual report, Firestone firsted 
little else in the wake of what prob. 
ably was the most gleeless 1952 record 
among the Big Four. 

In a year when tiremaking was on 
the rise,* Firestone volume dropped 
1.1%, net plummetted 11% to $43] 
million (vs. $48.4 million) for $10.89 
per share (vs. $12.26). This despite a 
break on taxes of $40.9 million bz, 
$75.8 million, as only the Firestone 
subsidiaries were skimmed for excess 
profits. Offered glum Harvey Jr.: auto 
slowdown had shortened tire volume; 
“reduction in the world market price 
of natural rubber sold by our Liberian 
plantations”—whose 32,458 long tons in 
1952 amounted to 7.2% of all natural 
consumed in the U. S.—had narrowed 
margins. But notwithstanding, FIR was 
kicking lustily on the Big Board, shades 
under year-high 74. 

Ironically, Firestone had a big 
growth year. Boasting the Big Fours 
lowest expansion record (74%) in the 
decade through 1951 (after being Big 
One in *41), Firestone added 20% to 
total assets in 1952. Grabbing up $75 
million in 3%% debentures last May, 
Harvey plunked $43 million down on 
plant and equipment. How this will 
translate to future participation in the 
many-fingered rubber trade is ques- 
tionable. 

Each of the four is tied securely to 
the automotive business, though not as 
dangerously as the smaller fabricators. 
Guesstimates peg Firestone tire volume 
at around 65% of total, the rest: retail 
sales of bikes and such at over 700 
company outlets, good helpings of foam 
rubber and plastics, metal fabricating 
for defense, synthetic producing plants, 
and the Liberian trees. The ratio is 
somewhat less than Goodyear’s, more 
to tires than that of U. S., Goodrich. 

From the molds, Firestone spews 
tens of thousands of tires daily. But 
production figures, as well-guarded as 
Fort Knox, would be meaningless with- 
out specific qualification. It takes Fire- 
stone as long as a week to put together 
a hefty earthmover tire, while one man- 
day makes 50-100 passenger car rollers. 

Harvey Firestone’s 1952 tub-thump- 
ing, somewhat thumpier than so far in 
1953, indicated an effort at strength 
ening the tire trade position. Ten new 
models hit the market amid great 
huzzahs: high-speed tubeless, puncture- 
proof replacement, _ better - treaded 
heavy stock. And Firestone’s major ?e 
search headliner to date this year 35; 
rather than a futuristic marketable 


*Sales up 8.9% over 1951: 85,406,982 
tires vs. 78,441,721. 
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Year’s report of a 


Company Built on Friendship 


AT this time of year The Home Insur- 
ance Company reports on its activi- 
ties of the previous year. The figures, 
the numbers, the dollars and cents have 
been summed up. They show the finan- 
cial position of the Company and they 
have much interest for investors and 
stockholders. That is proper. 

But insurance is a great deal more 
important than just dollars and cents. 
Insurance deals with people. You can’t 
show on a balance sheet what it means 
to a man when fire or other catastro- 
phe wipes out his life’s work. You 
can’t put a price on protection that 
enables you to work and plan for the 
future with assurance that it won't 
all be undone at a single stroke. In 
human values, the services of insur- 


ance are almost beyond the ordinary 
yardsticks of price and value received. 


More than almost any other type 
of business, insurance is based on the 
true principles of friendship. The first 
attribute of a friend is that he will 
come to your aid when you need it 
most—and that is exactly what in- 
surance is designed to do. Secondly, 
a friend is somebody you know, some- 
body who is interested in you. In 
practically every city, town and village 
across the nation there is a represen- 
tative of The Home. He is The Home. 
Through him, the Company extends 
its protection to you. Through him, 
when loss occurs, that guarantee is 
made good. Through him, The Home 
is your friend. 





BALANCE SHEET 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds. . 
SSCL Sa oe ae 
Preferred and Common Stocks . . 
Cash in Office, Banks and 

Teme Cemenies oe se 
Investment in The Home Indemnity 
ES. 2b. ge) 6 eS Oo aes 
Real Estate . . .. 


Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Pre 


ums, less than 90 days due. . . 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . . . 


Total Admitted Assets . . 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . 
Ses i, hae wt es 
Reserves for Reinsurance. . .. . 
Dividends Declared . . . . ... 
Other Eaeeities . kw ke ek es 

Total Liabilities . . . .. 
Coane 6 a wrk 4 eS 
PU 4% Se aw % 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


ora nl ae tat oe 





mi- 


December 31, 
1952 


- $ 93,293,526.82 
. 69,662,362.94 
-  154,190,561.00 


Banker 
Grorce McANENY 
Director, 
Metropolitan Life 


° 34,904,305.02 


° 15,049,406.50 
° 6,860,066.57 


Harotp V. SmitH 
President 


: 18,508,593.77 
° 4,464,325.63 


- $396,933,148.25 


Chairman of 





Railroad Co. 








President, 
City Investing Co. 
.  $171,326,998.31 aceite 
e 34,346,108.04 President, 


° 7,700,000.00 
. 1,510,607.16 
° 3,600,000.00 
‘ 4,372,168.98 
- $222,855,882.49 
- $ 20,000,000.00 
-  154,077,265.76 
$174,077,265.76 
- $396,933,148.25 


President, 


Trust Co. 








General Counsel 


Ivan Escort 
New York City 




















Lewis L. CrarKe 


Insurance Company 


Freperick B. Apams 


Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Rosert W. Dow.Linc 


Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harotp H. Hetm 


Chemical Bank & 


Cuartes A. LovucHiIn 
Vice President & 





NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,766,396 Amortized Value and Cash 
$83,890 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. 
All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on 
December 31, 1952 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, 
the Total Admitted Assets would be $393,830,412 and the Surplus as 


Regards Policyholders would be $170,974,530. 
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On the eve of celebrating our 100th 
birthday, we look back on 1952 as an 
eventful and resultful year for The 
Home Insurance Company. It is a 
great satisfaction to all in The Home 
family — employee and management, 
producer and stockholder —to know 
that their year’s work can be counted 
in terms of good things for many 
people . . . suffering averted, troubles 
overcome, peace of mind for people 
everywhere. 
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DIRECTORS 
Percy C. Mapetra, Jr. Tuomas J. Ross 
President, Senior Partner, 
Land Title Bank & Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Trust Co. 
Eart G. Harrison 
Schnader, Harrison, 
Segal & Lewis 


Henry C. Von Etm 
Honorary Chairman 
of Board, 


CHAMPION McDowELL Davis Company 
President, J M.F 
Atlantic Coast Line — as 
Railroad Co. sh. resident, 
Warren S. JoHnson United States Lines Co. 
Investment Counselor, Lou R. Cranpatt 


Peoples Savings President, 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Henry C. Bruniz 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 
Harsin K. Park 
President, 


Kenneto E. Brack 
Vice President 


LeonarD PETERSON 


Hersert A. Payne 


First National Bank Vice President & Secretary 


of Columbus, Ga. 
Boykin C. Wricnt 
Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright 

Leroy A. LincoLn 
Chairman of Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


J. Epwarp Meyer 
President, 
Company 


Artaur C. Basson 
Vice President, 








Manufacturers Trust 


George A. Fuller Co. 


Vice President & Controller 


Cord Meyer Development 


Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
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Worlds NEWEST 





Cynthetie Fiber 
to be made at 


the OLDEST site 





in Virgi 


MINISTERED MERE 
EARLY PORT OF RICHMOND 
ERECTID_ -*» 1938 


Bw 
BERMUDA HUNDRED CHAPTER 
D.A.R. 


AT THE site of the oldest continuous 
settlement in Virginia, founded in 1613, 
the manufacture of the newest synthetic 
fiber of the polyamide (nylon) type will 
soon begin. * 

Within the very shadow of a marker 
to John Rolfe, English husband of the 
beloved Pocahontas, the National Aniline 
Division of Allied Chemical Dye Cor- 
poration is erecting a new synthetic 
fiber plant. The sketch of the building 
pictured above is the architect's con- 
ception of the proposed laboratory and 
administration facilities. Thus, the most 
modern process in the textile fiber 
industry will come alive, in 1953, at 
Bermuda Hundred which in 1614 be- 
came the first incorporated town in 
Virginia. It is the privilege of the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Company to 
supply the vital electric power to the 
Richmond - Petersburg - Hopewell area, 
of which Bermuda Hundred is a part. 
Already serving an impressive list of 
industries, including tobacco, chem- 
icals, luggage, optical goods, paper, 
rayon, cellophane, and many others 
. .. VEPCO is proud to supply power- 


aplenty to help increase domestic 
capacity for production of the syn- 
thetic fibers which mean so much to 
the American standard of living. 

VEPCO’'S Chesterfield Power Station 
on the James River between Bermuda 
Hundred and Richmond has 250,000 
KW capacity. From this station, a new 
110,000 volt tie has recently been 
completed to Hopewell. 

The supply of plentiful, cheap and 
dependable electric power . . . plus 
good water supplies, excellent rail, 
highway, air and waterborne transpor- 
tation, and ample nearby labor sources 
. . . are some of the reasons Allied 
Chemical chose the Hopewell-Bermuda 
Hundred area for its $23-Million plant 
and the mammoth operations to be 
conducted therefrom. 

Here, on land hallowed by the enter- 
prise of early Americans, is evidence 
again that good business management 
is the nerve system of America’s [n- 
dustrial domain . . . spreading from 
local communities which are _ its 
heart and core. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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sideline, a tire-cost reducer: improved 
containers for shipping essential carbon 
black. In his year-end monolog, Har- 
vey shook the gloom to count “2. 
850,000 more passenger cars, trucks 
and buses two or more years old on the 
road” this year, top new car produc. 
tion, and a goal of 10% better sales of 
new and replacement treaders. 
Meanwhile, Firestone gave his stalled 
PR jockeys a Firestone first to get them 
going: the Firestone Scholarship Pro. 
gram. For “worthy sons and daughters 
of Firestone employees,” Uncle Harvey 
would dip into his $40 million cash 
pool (shallowest of the Big Four), pro- 
vide “enough money to pay full tuition, 
academic fees, textbooks and a sub- 
stantial part of the living costs” to put 
15 high school graduates a year in ivy, 
If Firestone’s glance appeared to be at 
the country’s hubcaps, his was also a 
long view toward employee relations. 


GIFTS ALL AROUND 


In the days of Rome’s glory an em- 
perors accession was marked with 
spectacular largesse, most notably with 
handsome donatives to the king-making 
Praetorian Guard. In Fort Madison, 
Iowa, last month, the corridors of $21.8 
million W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
seemed to echo of the Appian Way. 
The occasion: Walter A. Sheaffer Il 
displaced his father, Craig, newly- 
appointed Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Coming at the same time as the new 
president, were thoughtful “gifts” all 
around. Owners, already clutching a 
14% stock dividend and 80c in cash, 
pocketed a 30c regular payout and 30¢c 
extra to wind up the fiscal year. For 
employees, directors shelled out 30% of 
quarterly paychecks in profit sharing. 
First-half bonus was 20%, third-quarter, 
26%. 

Despite his brief seven years with 
the company, the executive has, in 
effect, been in pens all his life. He is a 
grandson of an earlier Walter A. Sheaf- 
fer, who founded the firm. After two 
years at Colgate and a Purple Heart in 
France, the boss’ son was treasurer by 
1948, assistant to the president two 
years later. At 30, well-fed, bespecta- 
cled Sheaffer stepped to the top just 
after estimating 1952 sales at about $24 
million, the same as the year before: 
Net for America’s leading penmaker, 
after slumping from 1951's $2.04 mil- 
lion to $1.3 million at the nine-mon 
mark, will be off only “about 10%,” he 
said. With others in the field’s Big Four 
(Parker, Sheaffer, Eversharp, Water- 
man) hot after harder-to-get consumer 
dollars (see Forses, December 1, 
1952), Sheaffer will need all his youth- 
ful energy to hold up earnings in keep- 
ing with imperial “largesse.” 
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NEW IDEAS 


HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


al\ vours today in 


the New 1953 





For Hands’ Sake several weeks pre-seasonal planting 
Injured hands from steel wool need (Plasti-Plant Hood Co., P. O. Box 93, 
no longer be a worry. A California Elmhurst, 73, New York, N. Y.). 
company has developed a 6-inch plastic 


treasury of 
steel wool holder, which grips steel 


| NEW PRODUCTS 
| AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
**New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free . 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

ee es | So i Rt Ht a a a a a a 


7 surnal off, NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


rolls easily from room to room, and up Name 
to windows for either intake or exhaust. pit 
Lifted from stand, it may be placed on 
Plant Hood floor table, or window sill. By raising, 

lowering, or tilting fan, air flow may 


Give your plants an early start and pe directed at will. (The Leu Blower 
take the guesswork out of early grow- (po. Dayton 7, Ohio). 


ing. Plasti-Plant Hood manufacturers 
think they have the answer. Their 9” 
plastic hemispheres are said to afford 


Portable Breeze 


A large and powerful, yet adjustable 
and portable fan. Attached to stand, it 





wool pad in such a way that fingers 
need never touch it. A Neoprene gas- 
ket, allegedly fat-, grease- and soap- 
resistant, backs up pad and bends to 
conform to all surfaces. Stainless steel 
grip attaches to pad, which is replace- 
able (Safeway Specialty Corp., 114 
Spring St., New York 12, N. Y.) 








City. 








Zone State. 
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NEW OLTRIBUTOR 
OPPORTUNITY { 
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Folding Caddy 


This all-steel, folding frame Ko-Lap- 
Si Kart, claims the manufacturer, rolls 
smoothly over turf by means of ball- 
bearing rubber-tired 11 in. disc wheels, 


YOU CAN STRIKE 
COFFEE 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- 
pensers for factories, offices, 


all the protection a seed or plant could 
Want, indoors or out. Domes are made 
of inert tensioned plastic which, al- 
legedly, does not support germ growth, 
is not .ffected by insecticides, but does 
(unlike glass) permit penetration of 
much-iieeded ultra-violet rays. Wind- 
cold-aid-rain resistant, hoods allow for 





BUCKSKIN 
HANDBAGS 


For that Deluxe Gal—$29.75. So soft 

and lovely in Eggshell Smoothtan or 

li Brown Suede. Hand made, leather 

her With inside pocket and shoulder strap. This is 

ghly distinctive, very durable—AND it will please. 
d here exclusively, Prepaid. 


KIRBY SALES CO. EAST CHATHAM, NEW YORK 


= 
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folds automatically to fit snugly into the 
back of car, and is adaptable to “just 
about any type golf bag” (Chamber- 
lain Metal Products Co., 1466 West 
Madison St., Chicago 7, IIl.). 
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stores, gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services or leases equip- 
ment—sells Kwik-Kafé Coffee 
and supplies. 


Send forfree20-page 
catalog-brochure, 
which tells the Rudd- 
Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 


Dept. B., 1949 N. Howard 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Key territories still available for 
franchise include El Paso, Nash 
ville, Lowell. Write for full 
details. 














AVCO reports 
for 1952 jie 


“a family of 
famous names” 











C 
Amoican 
KITCHENS 
HIGHLIGHTS Year ended Year ended Steel wall and base cabinets, kitchen 
Nov. 30, 1952 Nov. 30, 1951 sinks, waste disposers, ventilating 
° > ° > 


fans, automatic dishwashers. 





Consolidated net sales . $326,585,641 $286,598,113 BENDIX 


HOME APPLIANCES 


Automatic washers, dryers, ironers, 
Consolidated netincome . $11,028,927 $10,089,214 continetion waikendryer, sulsig- 


erators, electric ranges, freezers. 


Earned per common share $1.20* $1.10** CROSLEY 
Shelvador refrigerators, freezers, 


— electric ranges, kitchen sinks and 
Dividends per common share $0.60 $0.60 cabinets, automatic dishwashers, 


room air conditioners, television and 
radio sets and other home equipment. 

Net working capital . . $88,279,359 $87,933,721 

CROSLEY BROADCASTING 


Net tangible assets (net worth) $93,870,288 $88,620,194 CORPORATION 


Operates WLW, “The Nation’s 
Station,” Cincinnati, and WINS, New 
York; and television stations WLW-T, 
Cincinnati; WLW-D, Dayton; WLW-C, 
Columbus, and WLTV, Atlanta. 


LYCOMING 
Number of stockholders . 64,494 63.288 Aircraft and industrial engines, pre- 


cision machine parts. 


NEw [DEA and HORN 
Spreaders, corn pickers, balers, hay 
rakes and loaders, power take-off 
mowers, grain and baled-hay eleva- 
tors, hydraulic loader attachments, 
shredders, wagon boxes. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS SPENCER HEATER 


Heating boilers for commercial and 
residential use, castings. 


Per common share. . $9.65 $9.07 


Per preferred share. $583.00 $514.00 


* Based on 8,890,824 shares ding at close of fiscal 1952. 
** Based on 8,819,385 common shares outstanding at close of fiscal 1951. 





VICTOR EMANUEL, Chairman — C. COBURN DARLING WILLIAM I. MYERS fetches z 
Avco also ishelping keep America 
strong, with. its plants and facil- 
IRVING B. BABCOCK JOSEPH B. HALL THOMAS A. O'HARA ities engaged in the manufacture 
of electronic equipment, aircraft 
NEAL DOW BECKER CARLTON M. HIGBIE R. S. PRUITT components, tank engines, auxil- 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH ROBERT L. JOHNSON JAMES D. SHOUSE iary power units, military aircraft 
‘ ’ _ a " engines and other materiel essen- 
JAMES BRUCE LEROY A. LINCOLN ALBERT C, WEDEMEYER tial to the defence program of 
our nation. 


GEORGE E. ALLEN GEORGE A. ELLIS BENJAMIN H. NAMM 





MARTIN W. CLEMENT W. A. MOGENSEN 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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- THE FORBES INDEX 


five factors: 


af 2. 
tural employment). 


_ weekly hours in manufacture) 
store sales) 

= §. 
141 key centers) 


(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 


revision.* 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, ~~ 
Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar ~ 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
. ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
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Ir spoTTY security markets set busi- 
nessmen on edge last month, activity 
elsewhere in the economy showed that 
the more things change, the more they 
remain the same. With a good chunk 
of 1953 gone, neither a new govern- 
ment nor widespread uncertainty made 
much immediate difference. ForBEs in- 
dex (above) inched to higher levels as 
it has, with minor setbacks, for several 
months. 

Beneath the upward pressure there 
is little of the 1920’s “continuous pros- 
perity” philosophy. Instead, executives 
are taking their good fortune with a 
grain of watchful waiting. But the ad- 
vance is real, spelled out in greater 
production, nearly full employment, 
better than “normal” sales. To econom- 
ists hoping to map the future by read- 
ing the past, most conventional signs 
are favorable. 

Although every good year in recent 
history can credit its high business level 
to various factors, each, for the most 
part, had common characteristics—car 
makers’ output, steel making and con- 
struction boomed. To set 1953’s up- 
trend, automen are racing ahead. Steel’s 
labor troubles, except for localized 


walkouts like the one at Inland Steel 
last month, seem to be ended for the 
short term. With capacity at a histori- 
cal peak and order backlogs stretching 
well into coming months, 1953’s ingot 
record can easily exceed last year’s. 
Building, too, started at a run. A joint 
Department of Commerce and SEC 
report estimates corporations will spend 
$26.3 billion on plant and equipment 
before next January, only 2% under last 
year's outlay. In this quarter, company 
building will cost $6.5 billion. 

Retail inventories, swollen through 
1951 and most of 1952, are generally 
back to manageable levels. After dis- 
astrous post-Korea over-buying, Mer- 
chants are unlikely to surrender their 
liquidity in a hurry again. Rather, a 
period of shrewd selling and versatile 
merchandising can be expected. 

The one economic factor neither 
manufacturers nor sellers can predict is 
important. What will government do? 
Washington’s spending policies occupy 
so large a place in enterprisers’ think- 
ing they color every area of activity. 
Because they do, the order ending price 
controls will undoubtedly do the busi- 





the consumers harm. For one thing, it 
simplifies government, will eventually 
lower Federal costs which everyone 
helps to pay. Although at least half the 
items decontrolled were selling below 
ceilings, new freedom of action will 
still bring advantages. Paper work will 
lessen. And, psychologically, a business- 
man has less initiative and energy when 
he knows profits are limited by law 
than he has when the sky’s the limit— 
even when he can’t reach it. As for 
prices which were pressing against ceil- 
ings, many will climb. Since restric- 
tions were often unjust, some should 
climb. But unless recent consumer re- 
sistance (of which there is plenty as 
this is written) suddenly dies, few 
prices will run wild for long. 

Although reimposition of Regulation 
W (consumer credit curbs) has been 
rumored, chances are neither the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board nor the Treasury 
would favor such a move. The height 
of consumer credit—$23.9 billion—is 
breathtaking, but any official scheme to 
shrink it would inevitably curb inflation 
less than it would cut back production. 
A better restraint—and one more native 
to Washington’s new atmosphere— 
would be to allow rising credit costs 
and_ self-imposed prudence among 
creditmen exercise control. 





nessman far more good than it will do —Ross L. Mum. 
Herre 
"Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 
a Jan. ’52 Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
PORE: fc¥ask ss cavies 119.3 128.6 118.9 116.8 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 126.5 
Employment eee 105.5 105.4 105.6 106.2 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.0 112.0 
Me JGe Lk 102.3 102.¢ 101.8 99.8 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 104.8 
Sales st eeeeeccscceeseecs 100.9 98.3 98.7 97.2 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 106.5 
Bank I cis vicaxss 119.3 128.6 118.8 128.3 125.4 125.5 137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 123.9 123.9 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Views on various stock groups 


THE cHiEF factors in the outlook at 
present are: 

. The international situation. 

. Commodity prices. 

. Money rates. 

. Earnings. 

. Government policies on taxes, etc. 

As to the first, it seems to me that 
the stiffening of our policies toward the 
Reds will have a good effect, without 
danger of a Third World War. All in- 
dications are that Russia is in no con- 
dition for another war—after the enor- 
mous losses she sustained during the 
last war, which ended only eight years 
ago. 

In the past two years, the Dow-Jones 
index of Commodity Futures has de- 
clined from 215 to 162. Any further 
decline should be moderate. The 
chances are that the worst of the in- 


ventory losses due to price declines has 
already occurred, and substantially dis- 
counted by the stock market. 

Money rates are expected to rise 
moderately. A long-term 3% government 
bond is a good possibility. Should this 
occur, the prices of high-grade cor- 
porate bonds might decline moderately. 

The total volume of business for this 
year should be very large, and earnings 
should hold up well, although, in most 
cases, they are likely to be lower than 
last year. 

I think the excess profits tax will be 
permitted to expire on June 30, as now 
provided under the law; that at the 
end of the year, the tax on individual 
incomes will be reduced, as likewise 
provided under the present law; and 
that there is a reasonable chance of 
modification of the capital-gains tax, 





® FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! « 


ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 
Buy, Hold and Switch Recommendations 





on 93 Closely Watched Stocks 





e e Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings 
1951-52, indicated dividends, current per cent yield, Standard & 
Poor’s market policy and advice on recommended investment cash 


reserve. 


e ¢ Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find 11 sound 
issues for appreciation; 7 low-priced stocks (priced below $20.) for 
high percentage gains; 16 for appreciation combined with worthwhile 
income and 19 for income, most of which have long, unbroken divi- 


dend records. 


ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


$ I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy, Hold and Switch 


recommendations on 53 closely watched stocks for the next month 
together with earnings, yield, dividend data and your market 
policy. Offer open to new readers of this survey only. 





Address 





City 





| Name 


State. 


Date 





I POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


I 
Zone | 


A552-172 
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and perhaps something done toward 
removing the double taxation of diyi. | 
dends. 

Reckless and unnecessary spending 
by government will cease, as will un- 
warranted attacks by government on 
business, and special favors for labor 
unions. The process of establishing the 
government's finances on a sound basis 
might be mildly deflationary; but, un- 
less something now unexpected occurs, 
setbacks in the stock market should be 
normal, and not of the severe bear- 
market type. As a matter of fact, the 
advance in the market since 1949 has 
been smaller than during previous bull 
markets, as indicated by the following 
record: 


Bull Markets, as Measured by the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 


Advance in 
Years Bottom Top Dollars Percent 


1898-1899 ... 38 77 102% 
1903-1906 ... 42 103 144 
1907-1909 ... 53 100 88 
1915-1916 ... 53 110 107 
1917-1919 ... 65 119 ‘ 83 
1921-1929 ... 63 381 504 
1932-1937 ... 41 194 373 
1942-1946 ... 92 212 p 130 

295° 135 84 
*This year’s high. 

Considering that we now have a 
Republican administration, plus the 
steady absorption of leading stocks by 
investment trusts, pension funds, in- 
surance companies and other institu- 
tions, trust funds, labor unions, etc., as 
well as the establishing of many new 
industries (including armaments) in 
recent years, it is difficult to see reason 
for concern over good quality stocks. 
The yields are still much higher than 
can be obtained on good bonds. At 
present, the yield on prime corporation 
bonds is 3.14%, compared with 5.53% 
on the Dow-Jones averages of indus- 
trial stocks. 

My views on the various stock 
groups, at present, are as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, ETC. Un- 
attractive, from appreciation standpoint. 
My preference is American Agricul- 
tural Chemical, around 65. 

AUTOMOTIVE. Because of large re 
placement demand, motor companies 
will do good business this year. Chrys- 
ler likely to be split, and dividend in- 
creased. Increase in General Motors 
dividend to $5 possible. Should new 
Studebaker car prove to be a hit, the 
stock would have excellent appreciation 
prospects. As a low-priced speculation, 
Hudson is attractive, now 15. Net cul 
rent assets amount to $22 per share. 
Not much risk in this stock. Among 
motor accessories, I favor Borg-Warner, 
Briggs Mfg., Western Auto Supply, 
Houdaille Hershey, Kelsey Hayes, Elec- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and sell is the secret. It is more 
necessary to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists, than it is to 
know market theories. 


Years of conspicuous success has built 
us pre-eminent recognition for our long- 
term market profits. That is why worried 
investors write from many parts of 
America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 


heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 


This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth 
situations before the public recognizes 
their potential values largely eliminates 


YES—FORTUNES SHOULD BE MADE 
IN THESE GROWTH DISCOVERIES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for Investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,” called 
“‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with 
his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 





see in certain low price stocks, they need 
instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
lime and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and still has 
great growth prospects. Ourresearch should 
produce even greater fortune-building re- 
sults from issues we are now studying. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 





the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution 
and accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. (We 
advised buying for a Republican victory late last October.) 
You see, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently, we are examining certain low priced special growth 
situations to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for immediate enhancement. We are amazed 
at the fortune-building potentials of certain low priced stocks. 

Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many “seasoned” investments under shrinkage 
pressure and so have poor growth values. Investors should not 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future 

growth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the 
fabulous growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
ing fortunes for hundreds of our clients. The profit prospects 
are just as great today, especially in certain low priced growth 
stocks that should double in price many times. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the 
one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
Values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 








of growth potentials. While we await opportunities, like we now 


(es 


through such fund-enhancement research. 
Our fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future, investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we 
realize that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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INVEST $4.50 


Keep up with the over-the-counter securities market, 
largest and fastest gruwing U.S. investment market. 
By investing only $4.50 you receive for a full year 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW, America’s Fastest Growing Financial 
Magazine. Pocket-sized, published monthly, OCSR 
is packed with indispensable information for pres- 
ent or potential over-the-counter investors. Regular 
features include earnings, dividends and prices of 
hundreds of companies. Also latest details on new 
products, processes, facilities, mergers, and financ- 
ing. Initial offerings section highlights growth 
companies offering their securities to the public for 
first time. “Canadian Comment” features oils and 
mines. “Mutual Memos” provides comparative data 
on investment trusts. “Utility Notes’ discusses 
electric, natural gas and water companies, Timely 
and comprehensive features afford new perspective 
on vitalness and profit-potentials of unlisted securi- 
ties. Finally, there’s a unique Free Literature 
Service for cbtaining without charge latest broker 
reports on special situations. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR $4.50 TODAY TO 
Department IF 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


















THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 16 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
price objectives on stocks you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 
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: SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. : 
s 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. : 
5 Gentlemen: 1 enclose $10.00 for which you are to © 
= send me your Weekly Market Survey for 12 weeks, 
a Plus profit-taking points on amy stocks that | now , 
s hold among the 420 that you follow. a. 
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Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 











STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard knocks and study, the 
author learned the secret of “beating” the 
market— without taking needless risks. She 
made a fortune in stocks, has never aver- 
aged less than 35% per year! The most 
important financial lesson in your life— 
written in delightful, non-technical style. 
“BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid $2. 


STOCKFAX. 420, NORTH Sycamore 


» LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 












MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Effect of debt on stock market 


THE FirsT temporary selling climax of 
1953 appeared on Friday, February 6. 
This was the beginning of a series 
of short-term technical developments 
which have automatically followed the 
end of minor investment stampedes 
during the post-war period. Normal ex- 
pectations call for the ultimate appear- 
ance of a sequence of technical rela- 
tionships that will help to indicate the 
next favorable short-term buying oppor- 
tunity. 

From the viewpoint of a market 
commentator the disadvantage of de- 
pending upon technical indications is 
that it does not provide much in the 
way of human interest material about 
which to write. However, the advant- 
age in relying upon technical indica- 
tions. is that decisions are based on spe- 
cific developments which have already 
happened to the market and not on 
guesses as to what political and eco- 
nomic developments are likely to do 
over a period of several months to the 
market. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
guessing about the longer-range in- 
fluence of political and economic de- 
velopments is not just about the most 
fascinating activity related to the per- 
petual challenge of the stock market. 
At this time, while waiting for technical 
indications of the next short-term buy- 
ing point, I would like to consider 
briefly the problem of debt related to 
stock market prospects over the. next 
two or three years. 

Official estimates by the Department 
of Commerce of ‘net private debt indi- 


cate that since 1945 this debt has jp. 
creased from $140 billion to more than 
$300 billion. This increase of more than 
$160 billion compares with an increase 
of $52 billion from $109 billion in 1999 
to $161 billion in 1929. 

From 1945 to the end of 1952 the 
total loans of all commercial banks in- 
creased from $26 billion to $64 billion, 
While this increase of $38 billion in 
total bank loans was taking place 
brokers’ loans remained virtually un- 
changed from a level of $1,073,000,000 
in 1945 to $1,097,000,000 at the end 
of 1952. During this period the market 
value of listed stocks increased $43 
billion, from $74 billion to $117 billion. 

The magnitude of this achievement 
in stabilizing brokers’ loans is empha- 
sized when the banking record of the 
last seven years is compared with that 
of the 1920s. Total loans of all banks 
in the United States increased $18 bil- 
lion from 1921 to 1929. During these 
years brokers’ loans increased more than 
$6 billion in reaching their record peak 
of $8.5 billion in September, 1929. 

It is obvious from the above figures 
that there is no dangerous pyramid of 
bank credit based on common stocks 
that is a threat to the whole economy. 
However, it is not so obvious that a 
dangerous pyramid of bank credit and 
private debt based on the whole econ- 
omy is not a threat to common stocks. 

In view of the indications of some 
wavering tendencies in the bull market 
dating as far back as March, 1951, 
when U.S. Government bonds encoun- 
tered moderate credit difficulties, it is 
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possible that stock prices over the next 
few years could be adversely affected 
py some deflation in corporate and per- 
gnal debt. It is even conceivable that 
we may gradually slip into a business 
depression without the stock market 
ever staging a final wild speculative 
fing to warn us that the great period 
of post-war prosperity is approaching 
its end. 







INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


tric Auto Lite, Midland Steel Products. 

Aviation. Airlines are definitely at- 
tractive for the long pull. My favorite, 
United Air Lines. In the manufactur- 
ing field, I favor Bendix, Boeing, North 
American Aviation. The latter looks like 
a very good low-priced speculation, 
now 18%. 

BumLpING. Carrier (air-conditioning) 
appears to be an excellent purchase on 
setbacks. Otis Elevator good for in- 
vestment purposes, and moderate ap- 
preciation. Crane attractive, because of 
strong finances, etc. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass has a good future because 
of fibre glass, thermopane, etc. 

CuemicaLs. Du Pont, Allied Chemi- 
cal, Union Carbide, Diamond Alkali, 
ate the best, I think, for long-pull in- 
vestment, along with Koppers (not en- 
tirely chemical). No important rise in 
this group seems ahead soon. 

ELECTRICAL MFG., TELEVISION, ETC. 
General Electric, Radio Corp., Philco, 
and Columbia Broadcasting are my 
favorites. Television stocks have been 
drifting downward, after their substan- 
tial advance in recent years, and irre- 
gularity is likely before new advance. 

Finance. Leading bank stocks con- 
tinue attractive, and finance companies 
sich as Household Finance, Pacific 
Finance. (Broad St. Trust Co. of Phil- 
idelphia, recently recommended around 
60, has since advanced to 76). 

Foop Stocks. Many are definitely 
attractive, such as Standard Brands, 
National Biscuit, Stokely Van-Camp. 

INVESTMENT Trusts. I recommend 
Delaware Fund as a rapidly-growing 
‘mpany, with excellent management, 
Present price 18%. Taking the price at 
the beginning of the year, and based 
pon dividends paid from investment 
come and realized security profits, the 
‘lock yielded 7.8% last year; 8.8 in 
951; 8.3 in 1950. I am well acquainted 
With the record of this company, and 
we very high regard for the Invest- 
ment Managers. 

Comment upon other groups will be 
made in my next article. 































































































BACK DIVIDENDS DUE 
Up to $147 a Share 


[I you are looking for stocks that still have large profit poten- 
tials, then preferred issues with accumulated dividends should 
be considered. For example, the $4 preferred of Associated 
Tel. & Tel., listed in our March, 1952, Report at 71, was called 
Jan. 1, 1953, at $62.50 plus $83 in accumulated dividends, or a 





total cash payment to stockholders of $145.50 a share. 
To help you capitalize on such opportunities today, a new 
UNITED Report lists 15 Preferreds with dividend arrears. 


15 Special Stocks Selected 


You will want to check this entire list for investment oppor- 
tunities — including these interesting situations: 
A stock at 27 with $74 in back dividends due and earnings in 


sharp upturn; a stock at 53 with $41 accrued dividends; another 
at 63 with $147 due; and a $35 stock with $14.50 in dividend 


arrears now yielding 7.8%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “New Opportunities 
in Preferreds with Large Dividends Due.” In addition we will send you 
without extra charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Investment 
Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


r-———FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1—-——- 
F 





' 210 NEWBURY ST. 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 

















NO AXE TO GRIND 


Thoughtful investors, lost in a maze of inflation, 
taxation, material controls and a semi-war econ- 
omy, are turning for guidance to INVESTOR—the 
brilliant young independent magazine for investors. 

INVESTOR cuts through the confusion of head- 
lines, dizzy optimism and panicky fear. ‘‘Waaat 
Brokers Recommend’’—not a consensus, but a e- 
port on each security, based on the mature opinion 
of the most respected professionals in Wall Street 
—helps you anticipate trends, avoid pitfalls, grasp 
opportunities. This feature alone is worth many 
times the subscription price. NO GET-RICH- 
QUICK TIPS. You can read a dozen trade letters 
a day without having half the information packed 
into a single issue of the INVESTOR. Now— 
send $2 for 6 months’ trial and see for yourself 
its importance to you during these critical times. 


INVESTOR 


Dept. FO 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 











We factually measure the effect of 
BARU POWER = SELLING PRESSURE 
The forces controlling trends! 

Send $1 for latest Report 
covering present situation 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


The stocks we have recommended have 
done well. Our first analysis of NASH- 
KELVINATOR was published June 6, 
1949, when the stock was available under 12. 


Cigarette Stocks 
Meat Packing Stocks 


Last Fall, we recommended the purchase 
of the CIGARETTE and MEAT PACK- 
ING stocks near their 1952 lows. 

Our bulletins are written by JUSTIN F. 
BARBOUR, whose stock market interpre- 
tations appeared regularly in the “Chicago 
Journal of Commerce”? from 1937 through 


1950. 
OUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITY 


So that you may benefit from Mr. Barbour’s 
keen and penetrating market analysis, and 
stock recommendations, we will send you 
our current PROGRESS REPORTS on 
Nash, the Cigarette Stocks. and the Meat 
Packing Stocks, PLUS THE NEXT 4 
ISSUES of cur weekly bulletin service, on 
receipt of $1. (New readers only, please.) 

Dow Theory 


BARBOUR'S senicesee 


105 West Adams St.—Dept. F.—Chicago 3, IIlineis 
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wats AHEAD? | MARKET COMMENT 


Ten reports a year by Edward R. Dewey by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
(co-author Cycles — The Science of Prediction) 


sent to persons who contribute A selective market 
$10 a year to 


Foundation for the Study of Cycles | Ox» or rue security buyers for a large market which is unlikely to go through 
9 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y.| Canadian institution remarked to me the roof or through the floor. 

ont gl Rit gnee mo Ps a a. gp ag recently, “In the United States, bonds There is much more interest, among 

a: in JO, Bet worked emanindly wall Gy sight | are dearer than in almost any country analysts, in the Soft Drink Shares, It is 

mag ody oy bay ae. _ for chart F3-1. in the world; but shares of — pointed out (1) that the chief raw 

oor Sot fe Son Scot Gea rst | States corporations are cheaper than material, sugar, again is cheap, (2) that 

the shares of corporations operating in many marginal bottlers have been 

_| other leading nations—and at the same forced out of business, (3) that selling 

THE “SHORT TURN” time they are infinitely better equities.” prices for soft drinks have been im- 

wen It seems to me that this is a sage ob- proved at all levels, and (4) perhaps 

ERS _— servation. It was made by a competent most important of all, that there is a 

qRrd GREATER a'4019809 | observer who can take an objective big increase in the ‘teen-age popula- 

view. tion. Coca-Cola is the “General Motors” 

Trade with the trend—eateh I am sticking to the same general of the soft drink industry, and the stock 

WRITE FOR ‘he short turn” "method idea about the stock market. As meas- is historically cheap. Canada Dry 

grote gga Minor moves average 2't0'3 | | ured by the D-] Industrial Average, 1 Ginger Ale would be my second choice. 

rinst ADVICE mWe specialize on'wheat, || think over the next few weeks, and Pepsi-Cola is a more radical specula- 

ty collect. wire perhaps two or three months, there is tion than either of the two just men- 

FR EE nes $1 | likely to be support around the 265- tioned, but it would appear to have 

IRE TRADING SERVIce || 270 area and a supply of shares at price possibilities. This should be the 


w 
17 Northwestern Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina. 1) round 295 or below. This is a selective right time of year to buy soft drink 


shares. 
VIX Ra RARE «ea ee 


o Industrial Acceptance Corporation, 
a W | Ltd. common stock, traded around 33 
‘ & on the Montreal Stock Exchange, has a 


considerable appeal as a_ generous- 
yielding “growth” issue in a proved in- 
dustry. This company, operating in 
Canada, finances the purchase, on the 
installment plan, of automobiles, other 
consumers goods and productive ma- 
chinery. Its management is tops, the 
national economy is expanding, and the 
corporation’s record is inspiring. Assum- 
ing a $2 dividend rate, the stock re- 
turns 6%, which is good for any Can- 
adian issue, as dividend yields across 
the border tend to be lower rather than 
higher than in the U.S. Net profits last 
year were about $5 a share. An idea of 
the growth of the organization may be 
had from the fact that receivables in- 
creased from $9.8 million in 1944 to 
$18.8 million in 1946, to $49 million in 
1947, to $116.8 million in 1950 to 
$182.1 million at the end of last 
August. In addition to the instalment 
finance business, Industrial Acceptance 
owns the Niagara Finance Compal, 
Ltd., which is engaged in the personal 
finance business. Anyone who wants t0 
invest in something reasonably con 
servative in Canada and get gro 
and a good return, rather than to spe 
ulate in oils and mines up there should 
give this stock high consideration. 

It is understood that people who 
should know what they are talking 
about expect Southern Pacific to eam 
$8 a share this year, without including 
about $2 a share more of non-consdli 
dated earnings. There is a hint, to0, 
a higher dividend or an extra. 
































In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far greater 
appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so 
again. For example, in the past decade, the common stock warrants of Atlas Corp., 
Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and R.K.O., to name some, showed $500 
investments appreciating to as much as $100,000 in a few years! 


What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right 
to buy company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 
1 year, 5 years, 10 years or with no time limit at all, some warrants being perpetual 
(such as Tri-Continental). To see how such warrants can become very valuable, look 
at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and warrants were issued which 
oe the right to buy R.K.O. common stock at $15 per share any time up to 1947. 
n 1942 R.K.O. common was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism rife, 
the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. Obviously, few expected 
R.K.O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would begin to have actual value. How 
the picture changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced 
to $28 and the warrant, being the right to buy at $15. was selling at $13. 


Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for apprecia- 
tion? When R.K.O. common went from $2.50 to $28, 
a $500 investment went to $5,625. When R.K.O. war- 
rants went from 6% cents to $13, the same $500 in- 
vestment went to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 
times as fast as the common! 


What about warrants in this market—today? There 
are many long-term and perpetual warrants from past 
years, and 1952 saw many new warrants appear, pare 
ticularly in Canada where speculative oil and base metal 
companies have issued warrants. 


Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should 
know why warrants are issued, exactly what they are, 
how they may be profitably bought and sold, and what 
warrants trade in today’s market. He must study all of 
this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. If 
you are interested in capital appreciation, the best $2 
investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of: 


THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 
By Sidney Fried 


This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the 
securities field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the 
worth of its information. It gives you the whole story of the common stock warrant. 
It is accompanied by a Current Supplement at no additional cost, describing the 
current opportunities 
in warrants in today’s 


market, listing more R.H.M. ASSOCIATES 
than 50 low-price war- I 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. :. N. Y. 


rants, man sellin 

under 50¢. er moe I Attached is $2. Please send me “The Speculative Merits | 
copy, fill in the cou- " of Common Stock Warrants”, by Sidney Fried, together with \ 
pon, attach $2, and Current Supplement. 

mail immediately. Or 
you may send for free 
descriptive folder. l 
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[he recently widely publicized idea 
that the Excess Profits Tax will not be 
allowed to expire June 30, it seems to 
me, should be taken with a grain of 
salt. lf Congress had to legislate repeal, 
the end of the levy might be difficult. 
But this is not the case, since with no 
legislation at all it will expire. It will be 
difficult, I think, to make the House 
and Senate take positive action to ex- 
tend the tax. The thing that could up- 
set this reasoning, of course, is a vast 
speeding up of the war in Korea. 

Don’t get the idea, however, that the 
per share earnings benefits of EPT 
repeal will be anything like as great as 
some mathematical analysts are esti- 
mating. To a large extent, corporation 
customers rather than corporation 
shareholders will get the lion’s share of 
the benefits. In some instances, too, 
profits are due to go down enough so 
that there would not be much of an 
EPT anyway. That easily may be the 
case with numerous steel companies in 
the second half year. In the financing 
of taxes, especially if they get as stiff 
as corporation income taxes have been 
recently, there always is a more or less 
successful attempt to pass them on to 
the consumer rather than to the share- 
owner. 

Otis Elevator, around 41, offers a 
return of about 6%. The dividend last 
year was $2.50, and there seems no 
reason to expect less, since the com- 
pany can earn about $3.75 a share 
before EPT begins to accrue. Probably 
about $4.50 will be reported for 1952. 
Dividends have been paid every year 
for half a century. Unlike some build- 
ing industry units, this company’s net 
recently has not been swelled by ab- 
normal conditions. There has been no 
boom in multi-story construction. Most 
of the net has been accruing from 
servicing and remodeling of existing 
elevators rather than from the installa- 
tion of new ones. A return of 6% on a 
stock as good as Otis Elevator (no 
bonds or preferred ahead of common ) 
and earnings enough from “service” to 
about pay the dividend is not to be 
sniffed at. 

If Nash-Kelvinator’s (24) earnings 
continue at anything like the current 
rate, an increase in the dividend rate 
or an extra will seem in order. Net for 
the December quarter was $1.27 a 
share, against 24 cents in the same 
quarter a year ago, and $2.50 a share 
or better is expected for the six months 
to end with March. The stock now 
pays $2, 

The antibiotic business has been 
helped by the mild epidemic of respira- 
tory disorders this winter, and Charles 
Pfizer is expected to be able to report 
a net of better than $1 a share for the 
six months to end with March. Pfizer’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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Are You Holding These 
Low-PRICED STOCKS? 


Alleghany Corp. Calvan Oil Loew’s R. K. O. 
Armour Columbia Gas Nat’l. Dist. Raytheon 
Amer. Radiator Fedders Quig. Nor. Amer. Aviation Southern Co. 
Avco 1.7. & T. Packard Tri-Cont. 
Barium Steel Kaiser-Fraser Pepsi-Cola AB-Paramount 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold, Switch, Sell advice on these 20 stocks, 
of 40 leading advisory services, skilled guidance you need now. 


ALSO THE EXPERTS’ BIG FAVORITE 


This popular stock is gaining faster in ““Buy’’ ratings than any other eo of the analysts. 
Our eight-page report on all these 21 stocks is yours for only $1, with FREE 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription including a reader’s digest of advices of all leading advisory services and other 
important information. 


concecccccoooncscccesess Fill out, clip and mall with $1 ese*essssec0cessccsscese: 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. M-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Mail $1.25) for 8-Page Report with FREE 4 weeks’ 


based on consensus 





I enclose $1 (Air 


New sub- 
scribers only. 


service. 


Address 
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TODAY, with your two selections, to Selected Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-2, Hillside, 
New Jersey. 


hich two of these low-priced “sleepers” 
shall we send you--FREE 
with our special introductory offer 


Here are four little-known stocks that offer good prospects for appreciation on 
just a small investment. These are stocks that many investors neglect or overlook 
—stocks of HIGH GRADE companies that are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet escape the usual public notice. We specialize in such low-priced 
stocks, give you professional analysis and opinion on stocks selling at $5.00 a share 
or under. For example: 

1 LITTLE-KNOWN WARRANT of a 
rapidly expanding national mail-order chain. 
A promising situation offering unusual pos- 
sibilities. SELLING UNDER $2. 

C1) AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURER. Large 
government backlog and potential earning 
power make the common appear deeply under- provement over the previous year. Prospects 
valued. SELLING UNDER $3. for 1953 are excellent. SELLING UNDER | $3. 
2 FREE REPORTS with SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: You can get ANY 
TWO of the four confidential reports described above, FREE, with 1 month’s trial sub- 


scription at introductory rate of only $1.00. See for yourself how you may benefit from 
our recommended low-priced stocks on just a small investment. SEND ONLY $1.00 


[} RAILROAD STOCK. Court decision 
can increase price of stock as much as 550% 
within the next four to eight months. 
SELLING UNDER $4. 

O HOLDING COMPANY. A well man- 
aged and well diversified holding company 
with each subsidiary showing marked im- 

















Bigger Returns 
From Every Dollar 


Are you satisfied with results you are getting from 
the stocks you buy or from those you now own? Do 
you feel that perhaps returns might be greater from 
your activity in the market? ‘The best way to find 
out is through the suggestions and recommendations 
of a skilled market analyst. Right now, our investi- 
gations are concentrated on world-wide economic fac- 
tors that are placing in danger the investments of 
many stockholders. Facts vital to every man who 
owns stock are revealed in our Weekly Market Letter 
sent to you }¥ four weeks at the special introductory 
price of $1.0 
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GILLETT INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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SUN OF CANADA 
IN 1952 SOLD 
$545 MILLIONS 


Policyholders’ dividends for 

1953 upped to $22 millions — 

Company has 47% of assets 
in U.S. 


New business for the year topping 
all Canadian companies at $545 mil- 
lion and total insurance in force of 
more than $5 billion are among the 
many outstanding figures reported in 
the 82nd Annual Report of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
just released by George W. Bourke, 
President. During 1953, policyholders’ 


dividends will amount to $22 millions, | 


$2 millions more than last year. The 
Sun Life has 47% of its assets in- 
vested in the United States. 


Mr. Bourke, reviewing the 1952 
figures of Canada’s leading life 
company, stated that the increase 
in the Company’s new business over 
1951 was 18%, which included group 
insurance amounting to $165,487,- 
000, a gain in group business of $71 
million for the year. The Company’s 
total life insurance in force has 
grown to $5,222,947,000, an increase 
of 8.8%, including group insurance 
in force of $1,493,501,000, up 19%. 

Annuity payments which the Com- 
‘| pany has undertaken to provide im- 
mediately or in the future, through 
individual and group contracts, 
amount to $117,833,000 per annum. 


The Sun Life, an international 
company with branch service in 
many leading United States cities 
from coast to coast, paid out in 
benefits during 1952 almost $500,000 
for each working day, or a total of 
$118,618,000. Of this total $81,632,- 
000 was received by living policy- 
holders, and. nearly $37,000,000 was 
paid to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders. Total benefits paid 
since the first Sun Life policy was 
issued in 1871 amount to $2,604,- 
604,000. The interest rate earned on 
the assets was 3.84% compared 
with 3.70% in 1951. 


The Sun Life, operating in nearly 
30 countries of the world, does more 
than 90% of its business in the 
United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. 


A copy of the Sun Life’s complete 
1952 Annual Report, including the 
President’s review of the year, is 
being sent to all policyholders or 
may be obtained from any of the 
100 branch, group or mortgage 
offices of the Company throughout 
North America. 

















FORBES subscribers families own 
an average of 1,821 shares of 
stock in 11.6 companies. 











STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Investors have no cause for alarm 


Up To THE middle of February indus- 
trial and railroad stocks had retraced 
just about 40% of the post-election ad- 
vance. This decline is well within the 
scope of a normal correction, and the 
market technicians will see no cause for 
alarm, unless stock prices sink below 
their October lows which would then 
indicate a decisive change in the major 
trend. In my opinion, this is not likely 
to happen. 

Any stock market setback that wipes 
out a year’s or two years’ dividends in 
a matter of days is disconcerting for 
the investor, but there is not much he 
can do about it. Only an experienced 
and nimble trader should play these 
intermediate market fluctuations. Un- 
less you are shrewd enough to sell close 
to the peak of a rally and get back 
into the market near the bottom of a 
reaction, you will find that costs and 
taxes make the effort hardly worth- 
while. The investor has little choice but 
to take these price fluctuations in his 
stride. His compensation for the risk 
is the higher income, the protection 
against inflation, and, of course, the 
chance of capital gain. If your stock 
investments are basically sound, you 
should accept with equanimity the 
stock market’s ups and down. 

Temptation is always great to buy 
stocks which appear unduly depressed 


for one reason or another. The main 
difficulty here is not so much the proper 
selection, but the proper timing of the 
purchase. For example, my recommen- 
dation (Forses, May 15, 1951) of 
Pepsi-Cola turned out to be somewhat 
premature. Although results improved 
under the new management as had 
been expected, progress was slower 
than I had hoped for, and dividend 
payments were resumed only late in 
1952, not in 1951. Despite the error in 
timing, I stick to my recommendations 
of Pepsi-Cola as a speculation with 
dynamic possibilities. 

The outlook for the entire soft drink 
industry appears more favorable now. 
Investors who consider Pepsi-Cola too 
much of a speculation should turn to 
Coca-Cola, a real blue chip, which at 
117 is still selling far below its 1950 
high of 165. In 1946 it sold as high as 
200. 

Although the soft drink was squeezed 
by rising labor and material costs, on 
the one hand, and Coca-Cola’s determi- 
nation to maintain the 5c per drink 
price, on the other, Coca-Cola actually 
has not done so badly as the stock's 
price performance seems to suggest. 
The company’s dividend of $5 is as 
high as it ever was, except for $6 paid 
in 1949, and profits are again turning 
upwards. 








Canadian Growth Stocks 
in Pre-Bandwagon Stage! 


Canada today is alive with opportunities for investors—yet few have come to the 
attention of the American public. In fact, the Canadian market has “cooled off’— 
a reaction to the recent over-speculation in oils. Now, a few issues are beginning to 


show activity on the up-side. 


You can use this pause profitably to get into the right stocks NOW! The 
current letter of CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, Inc. spotlights two situations 
labelled “more than promising.” One is now quietly lining up heavy expansion 
capital, with a rich profit arrangement for itself. This growth company has orders 
waiting for all it can produce. Another is a low-priced gold stock with properties 


adjacent to prime uranium area. 


How about potential American “sprouters"? Our letter lists three that are 
low-priced—real buys that should go substantially higher. Full reports on all five 
companies, plus our “bull market timetable”—a revealing estimate of the markets 
vitality—are yours for only $1. Your remittance will also put you on our mailing 
list for two FREE reports soon to be issued. Send coupon TODAY with $1 to— 


CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, INC. 


1 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 for Canadian-American stock study, plus your next two issues. 
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Under-Valued 
? 


191 Common Stocks 
40% to 719% 
BELOW 1946 HIGHS 


Although the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Stock Average is near its highest point 
in 22 years, and around 70 points 
above the 1946 peak, numerous stocks 
on the N.Y.S.E. actually are substan- 
tially BELOW their top prices of 1946. 
Under the title, “NOT ALL STOCKS 
AT NEW HIGHS’’, FINANCIAL 
WORLD has published a list of 191 
COMMON STOCKS RECENTLY SELL- 
ING 40% to. 79% BELOW THEIR 
1946 HIGHS. Free to new subscribers. 
Of this group 63 stocks are off 
40% to 49%; 63 stocks are off 50% to 
59%; 45 stocks are off 60% to 69%; and 
20 stocks are off 70% to 79%. 69 of these 
191 stocks are RATED “A,” “B-Plus,” or 
“B,” by our “Independent Appraisals.” 
Let FINANCIAL WORLD, now in its 
5lst year of service to investors, help 
YOU handle your stock investments so 
as to REDUCE financial worries and 
INCREASE your Dividends and Long- 
Term Profits. Return “ad” with $2 for 
next five weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD and receive also our valuable 
64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAIS- 
ALS of Listed Stocks.” Besides con- 
densed reports on 1,970 stocks, this 
monthly pocket stock guide gives our 
expert RATING on each stock so you 
may reach wiser decisions as to new 
purchases and whether to dispose of 
any stocks you new own. 
If you accept above Trial Offer 
at once we will send you “191 COMMON 
STOCKS RECENTLY SELLING 40% to 
722% BELOW 1946 HIGHS.” Besides, you 
will receive: 98 “NO-LOSS” Stecks of 
Companies That Never Showed a Deficit 
and Never Missed a Dividend in 25 to 101 
Years: and 25 “CASH-RICH” STOCKS 
WITH GOOD EARNINGS PROSPECTS. 
Or, send $20 for yearly subscription 
($11 for six months) for complete 4-PART 
Investment Service, which includes all the 
above. ALSO Expert Advice by Mail in 
Answer to Investment inquiries, and 304-Page 
$% Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 
38th Revised Edition. Contains over 50,000 
financial facts to assist the alert investor in 
judging relative merits of 1,814 stocks. 


FINANCIAL WORLD > 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-'B Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


—— 








$$ SAVE TAXES in 53 $$ 


Security Investors and Traders 
Learn my unique plan of converting ANY 
short - term capital gains to long - term 
through the use of 
COMMODITIES 

Get a Clear explanation of this tax saving 
technique with a four-week trial subscrip- 
tion to the only four page comprehensive 
analysis of atl grain market factors, spe- 
cific buy/sell advices, stop-loss points, and 
oe charts with their technical mean- 

Ss. 
New booklet of successful grain traders’ 
rules given to all new subscribers. 
Send now. Just $20 a quarter. 4-week 
trial, plus TAX-SAVING brochure, and 
trading rules, only $5.00. 


THE Robert Moody GRAIN ANALYSIS 


Box 599 La Joila, Calif. 











Although we can fly to the West 
Coast in 11 hours and get a ’phone call 
through in a matter of minutes, the in- 
vestor in the East often lacks familiarity 
even with old-established West Coast 
enterprises and thereby overlooks at- 
tractive investment opportunities. Take 
Gladding, McBean & Co., for example, 
a company which has been in business 
since 1875 and is now doing a volume 
of nearly $30 million a year. 

Gladding, McBean is one of the 
largest manufacturers of ceramics in 
the country and dominates the field on 
the Pacific Coast. What I like about it 
is its diversification. The company 
makes ceramic veneer, tiles and bricks 
for the building industry; refractory 
bricks for the furnaces of the steel and 
metallurgical industries; sewer pipes 
and conduits for municipal sanitation; 
and, finally, pottery and fine china din- 
nerware for the home. It is difficult to 
find a better combination of products 
to participate in the population growth 
and industrialization of the West Coast. 

Gladding, McBean’s earnings in 1952 
probably reached an all-time high of 
$3.25 per share or better, despite the 
punishing excess profits tax. A further 
rise in earnings is indicated for the cur- 
rent year. Remarkable is the relative 
stability of earnings which for the five- 
year period from 1947 to 1951 fluc- 
tuated between a low of $2.32 a share 
in 1949 and a high of $3.24 in 1950, 
averaging $2.80 a share for the five 
years. Dividends have been increased 
gradually to the present annual rate of 
$1.40 a share, which provides a most 
liberal 8% yield on the present price of 
17%. 

Selling far below its book value of 
almost $30 a share and at only about 
5.3 times current earnings, this growth 
stock has interesting appreciation pos- 
sibilities in addition to the generous 
income. There are only 525,000 com- 
mon shares of Gladding, McBean out- 
standing which are listed on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange and the two West 
Coast Exchanges. 

To my selection of low-priced stocks 
in the February 15 issue of Fores I 
wish to add Sonotone, well known as 
a manufacturer of hearing aids. The 
company has diversified into electronic 
products, but the potentially most 
promising new product is the cadmium- 
nickel storage battery which is under- 
stood to be much lighter and longer 
lasting, although more costly. At pres- 
ent it is available only to the military 
services, but I can visualize very great 
civilian possibilities. Now selling at 5, 
Sonotone gives a 6.4% yield on basis 
of the current 32c dividend. 





95.3% of FORBES subscriber 
families own corporate stock. 











March 1, 1953 
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POMONA COLLEGE 


203F Sumner Hall—Claremont, Calif. ’ 











~ COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 






A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Prospectus describing Company and 
terms of offering may be obtained from 
Investment Dealers or 2531 Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4, California. 


Please send prospectus 
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BIG PROFITS IN 1953 IN 
COMMODITIES 
AND STOCKS 


SOYBEANS are TOPS for FAST moves and BIG 
profits! We SPECIALIZE in SOYBEANS, telling 
you DEFINITELY how to trade in them. In 1939, 
we advised buying soybeans then 72¢ bu.; predicted 
$2. They went to $2. In 1950 we advised buying 
at $2.40; predicted $3.40. Profits taken at $3.40 
before government put on $3.33 ceiling. Last sum- 
mer, when JULY BEANS were $3.00, we predicted 
$3.33 ceiling before they expired—they went to 
$3.33! 

OUR SERVICE also covers COTTON, COTTONSEED 
OIL, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, STOCKS. Our ad- 
vices are ALWAYS DEFINITE; never two-sided. 
Your GREATEST thrill—SOYBEANS! 


6 SPLENDID STOCKS FOR BIG 1953 
PROFITS 

All are progressive, high-calibre, liberal dividend 

payers, active, POPULAR! The cheapest, now 

$13.25; the highest $37.50. These stocks should 

advance 50% to 100% above today’s price during 

1953. 

SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" 

OFFER 

OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 

and Fridays, each letter covering ALL 7 markets 

mentioned above—VIA AIRMAIL—ONLY $1. ONE 

trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 

acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 


Market Advisory Bureau 
Dept. FM., P. 0. Box 2106, Atianta |, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


NAME 
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CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 
75¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation 
payable March 10, 1953 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
February 13, 1953. 


CHARLES P. HaRT 
Secretary & Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., January 22, 1953 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 
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E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
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Wilmington, Delaware, February 16, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 8712¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable April 25, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 10, 1953; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the first 
interim dividend for 1953, payable March 
14, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 24, 1953. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 



































DECLARES 
259th DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


On Jan. 29, 1953, 
dividend No. 259 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared 
a by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
April |, 1953, to 
stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of 
business March 10, 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 








Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 
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(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 73 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
March 31, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 4, 1953. 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 


February 16, 1953. 











THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


port last fall. Included in his legislative 
program is a state tax of 10c per ton 
of mined coal. To be levied on all of 
the state’s natural resources, it will 
raise an estimated $18 million this year, 
The operators will kick in about $145 
million. 

Though coal demand was soft in 

anuary, construction barreled along at 

a $2.3 billion clip, 6% above the first of 
last year. It was the fourteenth month 
the figure eclipsed a comparable month 
of the year before. Volume was about 
the same. Rising costs boosted the total. 
Biggest dollar-wise fillip came from 
private residential building and, to keep 
the ridge poles climbing, the Senate 
Banking Committee last month ap- 
proved a boost in Federal Housing 
Administration’s insurance authority 
from $1.25 to $1.75 million. Its earlier 
authority had run out. 

Fatter interest rates might brake con- 
struction somewhat, but there was no 
limit to the enthusiasm of GM Execu- 
tive VP H. J. Klingler last month. He 
claimed the industry would tool out 
6.8 million cars this year (vs. last year's 
5.2 million). For his “expanding mar- 
ket,” Klinger blessed the march to sub- 
urbia. That hegira, said the GMer, 
would bring “many new customers 
among families without cars.” 





MARKET COMMENT 

















PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of Sixty- 
five Cents (65¢) per share on the 
capital stock of this Corporation, 
payable March 10, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record February 25, 1953. 


M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


February 13, 1953 
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A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable March 17, 1953, to 
stockholders of record February 28, 1953. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 


E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
February 17, 1953. 
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The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock .of the Company, payable on 
March 12, 1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on February 27, 
1953. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
February 16, 1953. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


1952 net is estimated at around $2.17 
a share, against $2.41 a share in 1951. 
Some drug people think that prices for 
penicillin have hit bottom, and that 
there may be some mild improvement 
this year. Pfizer, which makes several 
of the popular new antibiotics, is fa 
from dependent on penicillin. This 
stock would be my preference in the 
antibiotic field. 

We are hearing a lot of talk about 
deflation, and reading much about the 
anti-inflationary policy of the new Ad- 
ministration. No doubt there is a hard 
money philosophy extant in Washing- 
ton, and certainly there has been little 
inclination to halt the spectacular de- 
cline in farm prices. Don’t go overbo 
in your deflationary thinking. The Re 
publicans in Washington want to stay 
there, and the public won't let them 
stay if they foster, or even permit, de- 
flation. President Eisenhower is know? 
as a man who keeps his promises, ane 
he went all out for “full employment 
before election. Full employment an 
deflation do not go together. 


Advance release by air mail: of this regular 
article will be sent to interested 1 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 12, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 24, 1953. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





Dividend No. 45 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1953, to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 
27, 1953 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 11, 1953. 
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REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 13, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 2, 1953. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 


February 16, 1953. 








QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE a 
The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Bryan, Ohio 
stock payable April 
15th to shareholders 


@ The Board of Di- 

rectors has declared 
of record at the close of business. 
April 2, 1953. 





dividend of 20c per 
share of common 


L. L. HAWK 








a regular quarterly 
Jan. 22, 1953 Sec.-Treas. 
4 4 









CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 
Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable 
March 10, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 24, 1953. 
Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able March 14, 1953, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 27, 1953. 
. G. E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 


3 February 6, 1953 














CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
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American-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 share 
on the Preferred Stock has de- 
clared, payable March 1, 1953 to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 24, 1953. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable March 24, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 24, 1953. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 

















R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
and of $1.12 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4.50% Series, have been 
declared, payable April 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1953. 


Winston-SAaes, N. C. 
February 12, 1953 


W. J. Conrap 


Secretary 

















4 Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable March 12, 1953, to holders of 
record March 2, 1953. 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treasarer 


Bucts 





1 B M internationat Business 


trave mark MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 152nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this dav declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 17, 
1953. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 


A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 27, 1953 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY | 


30 ROCKEFELLER 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 16, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 2, 1953. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 24, 1953. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 














Feb. 4, 1953 | 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, —— March 16, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 27, 1953. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary 








JM Johns-Manville 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


has bee: 


on February 25, 1953. 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 
S_ been declared on the Common Stock of 
-— Company, payable March 10, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at three o’clock P.M. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 











March 1, 1953 





CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 


A 





declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable March 
9, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


February 13, 1953. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 





The experience of the ages that are 
past, the hopes of the ages that are yet 
to come, unite their voices in an ap- 
peal to us; they implore us to think 
more of the character of our people 
than of its vast numbers; to look upon 
our vast natural resources, not as 
tempters to ostentation and pride, but 
as means to be converted, by the re- 
fining alchemy of education, into men- 
tal and spiritual treasures--and thus 
give to the world the example of a 
nation whose wisdom increases with 
its prosperity, and whose virtues are 
equal to its power. —Horace MANN. 


It is expedient to have acquaintance 
with those who have looked into the 
world, who know men, understand bus- 
iness, and can give you good intelli- 
gence and good advice when they are 
wanted. —GeorcE Horne. 


Every noble acquisition is attended 
with its risks; he who fears to encounter 
the one must not expect to obtain the 
other. —METASTASIO. 


Happiness is in action, and every 
power is intended for action; human 
happiness, therefore, can only be com- 
plete as all the powers have their full 
and legitimate play. —THOMAS. 


More people should learn to tell 
their dollars where to go instead of 
asking them where they went. 

—RoceER Basson. 


Pleasure admitted in undue degree, 
enslaves the will, nor leaves the judg- 
ment free. —WILLIAM CowPER. 


My clearest recollection of a long- 
ago interview with Thomas A. Edison 
is of a single sentence that was painted 
or hung on a wall in his room. In effect, 
the sentence was: “It is remarkable to 
what lengths people will go to avoid 
thought.” That is tragically true. Some 
of us think, more of us think we think, 
and most of us don’t even think of 
thinking. The result is a somewhat 
cockeyed world. —POLLACK. 


A business decision should be made 
after, and not before all the available 
facts have been obtained. It should re- 
flect your best judgment, and should 
never be influenced by pride, prejudice, 
or favoritism. —C. H. McFEe. 


Every generation, no matter how 
paltry its character, thinks itself much 
wiser than the one immediately preced- 
ing it, let alone those that are more 
remote. —SCHOPENHAUER. 


Many men build as cathedrals are 
built—the part nearest the ground fin- 
ished, but that part which soars toward 
heaven, the turrets and the spires, for- 
ever incomplete. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Unless a man has been kicked around 

a little, you can’t really depend upon 
him to amount to anything. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


You can’t be asleep in business—at 
the ends of the arms of Morpheus are 
the hands of the receiver. 


—FRANK ROMER. 


When you find a man who knows his 
job and is willing to take responsibility, 
keep out of his way and don’t bother 
him with unnecessary supervision. 
What you may think is cooperation is 
nothing but interference. 

—THOoMAsS DREIER. 


Father always emphasized being a 
good sportsman. Lose as if you like it, 
and win as if you were used to it. 

—Tommy HircuHcock. 


Three ideas stand out above all oth- 
ers in the influence they have exerted 
and are destined to exert upon the de- 
velopment of the human race: The 
idea of the Golden Rule; the idea of 
natural law; the idea of age-long 
growth or evolution. 

—Ropert A. MILLIKAN. 


I never yet heard man or woman 
much abused that I was not inclined 
to think the better of them, and to 
transfer the suspicion or dislike to the 
one who found pleasure in pointing out 
the defects of another. 

—JANE PorTER. 


Society is a partnership in all science; 
a partnership in all art; a partnership in 
every virtue and in all perfection, As 
the ends of such a partnership cannot 
be obtained in many generations, it be- 
comes a partnership not only between 
those who are living, but between those 
who are dead and those who are to 
be born. —EpDMUND Burke. 


One who fears failure limits his actiy. 
ities. Failure is only the opportunity 
more intelligently to begin again. 

—HEnry Foro. 


The most important single ingredient 
in the formula of success is knowing 
how to get along with people. 

—THEODORE ROoseEVELTt. 


A determined soul will do more 
with a rusty monkey wrench than a 
loafer will accomplish with all the 
tools in a machine shop. 

—Rurert Hucues. 


I think to myself I must attend to 
my diet; I must get up earlier and 
take a morning walk; I must have 
done with luxuries and devote myself 
to my muse. So I dam up my stream, 
and my waters gather to a head. I am 
frightened with the thought. 

—THOREAU. 


He that can heroically endure ad- 
versity will bear prosperity with equal 
greatness of soul; for the mind that can- 
not be dejected by the former is not 
likely to be transported with the latter. 

—FIELDING. 


What a pleasure life would be to 
live if everybody would try to do only 
half of what he expects others to do. 

—W.s. J. H. BoeETCKER. 


They that will not be counselled, 
cannot be helped. If you do not hear 
reason she will rap you on the knuckles. 

—FRANKLIN. 


If a man has peace with the universe, 
peace with his own soul and peace with 
his fellowmen, that man has religion. 

—J. WILLIAM LLovp. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by C. R. Temming, Flint, 
Mich. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


Wherefore take unto you the whole armour 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand 
in the evil day, and, having done all, to 
stand. 


—Epuesians 6:13 
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Captivating 





It’s a great consolation to your widow to know you 
were a terriffic success before your untimely end. “Jones 
was certainly the most promising man in the firm! And 


so young, too.” 


But it’s a lot more fun to stick around and share the 


Chapters: 


Public Enemy No. 1 


How’s Your Blood Pressure? 


It's Your Stomach 
The Fat People 
To Die or Diet? 


“| Didn‘t Sleep A Wink 
All Night!” 


You Too Can Have An 
Ulcer 


It's Easy to Go Crazy 
Are You a Hypo? 

The Smoke Eaters 

Say When! 

What About Colds? 

How To Take A Vacation 
Exercise is for Horses 
“Hard Work Never Killed 
Anybody” 

The Sex Problem 

Mind Over Matter 


Darn It, | Am Growing Old! 


Doctor, Doctor, Who's Got 
a Doctor? 


Do Rules Run You Ragged? 















fruits of your success with your family. 
Here is a new form of health guide-book for ex- 
ecutives. It tells you how to kill yourself by doing 
deliberately all the things you've been doing anyway 
— overeating, overexercising, overworking and over- 
worrying — pick your own poison. If you're determined 
to kill yourself — read ‘This Will Kill You” and learn 
how to do a professional job. On the other hand, if 
you're in no hurry to end it all, you can add years 
to your life by doing just the reverse of the ‘‘spirited”’ 
instructions in this unique volume. 
Written in humorous style — with clever cartoon il- 
lustrations — this is a “deadly” serious book. In twenty 
delightfully whimsical chapters, Mr. Furcolowe covers 
completely the field of our “grave” mistakes in living 
— points out the easy path to an early funeral. 
While the many examples of how to end it all will 
amuse you, they're also designed to bring you up short 
with “Say, that’s exactly what I’ve been doing — and 


shouldn’t’’. 





Under the critical supervision of a distinguished phy- 
sician, Mr. Furcolowe has prepared this book with 
careful attention to vital statistics and case histories. 
But as an experienced writer, he presents his health 
facts with delightful charm and readability. 

Here’s a health book that will bring you both pleas- 

ure and profits. 

Read it now, instead of later in the hospital! 

Reserve a Copy at Your Book Store or Mail Coupon 





By Charles Furcolowe 
Foreword By 


Dr. George W. Calver, 
Attending Physician to 
Congress of the U. S. 






Overweight executives have 
a better chance of early 
death, have more heart di- 
sease, more high-blood 
pressure, more diabetes, etc. 
than their thinner associates, 
according to a recent Met- 
ropolitan Life Survey. Chap- 
ter 5 ‘‘To Die or Diet?’’ is 
recommended reading for 
corporation executives with 
corporations who want to get thin. You'll find 
a sure-fire reducing diet and 9 profitable 
pointers for losing weight but not your 
life! Other chapters provide equally valuable 
health hints. 


What Others Say: 


Here’s a well-known executive's 
reaction: ‘‘You'll prolong your life 
if you read, digest and follow 
this book.’’ And here's how 
the book strikes a famous 
physician: ‘'The most enter- 
taining health book | have 
come across in my forty 
years of medical experi- 
ence — chock-full of 
sound health hints 
that may well add 
years to your 
life.‘‘ 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co.,Inc. = 3-! 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.75 for a copy of the new executive's health 
book “This Will Kill You” by C. Furcolowe.! understand that 
if it doesn’t add years to my life, | can get my money back! 
(On N. Y. C. orders, please add 3% Sales Tax) 
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EVERY DOOR swings qven 
i 2 TELEGRAM : 





Whether you want an 
appointment—an order— 

a quick decision . . . whatever 
your business ...when you want 
to reach the man who counts— 
the quick, sure way is to 


send a Telegram! 


| NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH—GETS ACTION... 








LIKE YOUR MESSAGE ON THE YELLOW BLANK 


+. 





